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T. R. “Our Candidate is the Strongest Man | Know’”’ 
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Comment 


Silly and Mendacious Yarns 

Tuk disingenuous attempt of President Roosr- 
VELT to put the presumed stigma of some sort 
of relationship with the Standard Oil Company 
upon Mr. Bryan was to have been expected as a 
characteristic exemplification of the cuttlefish 
politics with which in recent years we have be- 
come familiar. There is nothing to be surprised 
at, either, in the wilful misrepresentation and gross 
caricaturing of the IIkarst papers to the same 
effect. But when decent, ordinarily self-respecting 


public journals like the New York Mail and Globe’ 


follow suit editorially and pictorially, one cannot 
but feel the necessity of taking notice. It is all 
too silly for words. We venture the assertion that 
not a single intelligent person in the United 
States, not Mr. Roosrvert, not Mr. Hearst, not 
the editor of the Mail, not the editor of the Globe, 
not anybody, believes for an_ instant that Mr. 
Bryan has now or ever has had the remotest con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with the Standard Oil 


Company. Because he refused to read a lot of 
unsubstantiated charges drawn up by an irre- 


sponsible newspaper man for prejudicial use in a 
local ‘campaign, Mr. Roosrvett declares, and these 
partisan journals tacitly assent, that he “ must 
have known” about Haskett. It isn’t true, as 
every sane man knows. That an experienced poli- 
tician would have deliberately established “ high 
in his councils” a man whose character he knew 
to be bad and which would surely be so proven 
under the searching light of a national canvass, 
is an idea too absurd for consideration. Whether 
Governor HaskeLL be guilty or innocent of the 
various charges brought against him by Mr. 
Hearst, it may be—and we believe is—accepted 
as a certainty that Mr. Bryan believed in the 
man, and probably was deceived. If so, he is en- 
titled to sympathy, not condemnation, and not 
unjust inferences. Mr. Bryan, in our judgment, 
is not fitted to be President of the United States; 
but he 7s entitled to fair treatment; and those, 
whether Presidents or editors, who make this sort 
of warfare upon him place themselves upon a plane 
with the mendacious asses who started the story 
that Mr. Tart once said that a dollar a day was 
all a working-man ought to get. 


Good Gracious ! 

The thieves and seoundrels of Oklahoma.—Governor 
Haskell, 
What! In Oklahoma, too? 

The Predominant Issue 

The Houston Chronicle of Texas wearies of the 
discussion of side issues, and makes a short cut to 
the main point, which it declares to be “whether 
a majority of the American people desire such 
changes to be made in the personnel of the Su- 
will reversal of that 


preme Court as eause a 
tribunal’s hostile attitude toward the new restrict- 
ive legislation, the income tax, and the other 


popular measures which have within recent years 
fallen under the court’s ban.” It resents the 
notion of the “Standard Qil group” that they 
“have a perfect right to own as much _ property 
and as many kinds of property as they can lawfully 
acquire” under “the law of the nation to-day as 
interpreted by the Federal and conse- 
quently holds that the people should “ give their 


courts,” 
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approval to the view held and advocated by Mr. 
Bryan.” This “view,” of course, is, as the World 
plainly said, to “pack the Supreme Court” by 
appointing men who would disregard the Constitu- 
tion and misinterpret the statutes, to the end par- 
ticularly that men should no longer possess “ the 
right to own as much property and as many kinds 
of preperty as they can lawfully acquire.” We 
agree with our Texas contemporary that this is, 
in truth, the predominant issue in the present 
‘campaign. 


See the Constitution 

It is understood that the. case of Mr. Du Pont was 
discussed at to-day’s cabinet meeting. It was also 
said that the President wrote a letter to Chairman 
Hircucock suggesting that Mr. Du Ponr’s connection 
with the so-called Powder Trust made him unsuitable 
for official connection with the committee.—Washing- 
ton Despatch to the Tribune. 


What are the duties of a President? What is a 


cabinet for ? 


A Misquotation 
From an obviously inspired Washington de- 
spatch to the 7'ribune: 


On October 14 the President answered, stating that 
he had heard that Mr. Harrman did not think it 
wise to come, and continued: 

“Tf you think there is nothing special I should be 
informed about, or no matter in which I could give 
aid, why, of course, give up the visit for the time 
being, and then a few weeks hence, before I write my 
message, I shall get you to come down to discuss cer- 
tain government matters not connected with the cam- 
paign.” 

Tut! tut! Keep the record straight. 
the President wrote: 

“Tf you think there is any danger of your visit to 
me causing trouble, or if you think there is nothing 
special,” ete. 


This is what 


What could have been Anybody’s purpose in cut- 
ting off the first part of that sentence, and con- 
veying a false impression by beginning the second 
“if” with a capital “1”? Wisdom cannot be 
supplanted by eunning while memories continue 
to be green. 


The Country is Still Safe 

Deacon Hempisii has given up trying to find 
ghosts that walk, and conjures up one that won’t. 
“Even,” he asks, “if Mr. Bryan shall receive a 
majority of the votes, will he be permitted to take 
the office of President?” He will, Deacon, he will. 
If, as you apprehend, the present incumbent should 


interpose “executive interference,’ we shall 
promptly call upon his Excellency Governor 
M. F. Anset, Commander-in-chief of the Army 


and Navy of South Carolina, to hurl his entire 
staff into the breach. 


A Thriving Industry 

Guaranteed deposits bid fair to excel protection 
in encouraging infant industrivs. In one Okla- 
homa town of five hundred inhabitants four banks 
have been established, and in another of four hun- 
dred and seventy, men, women, and children, three 
have been started, and application to open a fourth 
has been made in due form. No wonder the Old 
Doctor pronounces the experiment a success. Ob- 
viously it affords employment for the people who 
ought to rule. As we figure it, if the present ratio 
of increase be maintained, the entire population 
of Oklahoma will be engaged in the banking busi- 
ness before Mr. Bryan can get another nomina- 
tion for President in 1912. 


Aff Over 

T. BR: to W. J.B: 

You have uttered no word. of vondemnation of 
Haskellism as we thus see it. That you have con- 


sciously sought to bring it about I do not believe. 
That it was the natural result of the effort to apply in 
practice your teachings I have no question. 

W: J. B. to T: B.: 


Et, tu, quoque! . 


Incident closed. 


A Suggestion 

Former Senator JAMES 
Jersey, whose unremitting 
our Common Candidate have attracted wide- 
spread attention both here and abroad, prints the 
following advertisement in his Newark newspaper: 
TO THE VOTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH WARD: 

GENTLEMEN.—I am a Candidate for Alderman of 
said Ward on the Democratic ticket, and, if you ap- 
prove of my platform, T ask you to vote for me; so 
doing you will be procuring your safe employment and 
a pension for your old age. If your income is more 
than four thousand dollars per year, it may not be to 
your interests to vote for me, but if it is less than the 
said four thousand dollars—and I am sure there are 


Sirn, Jr., of New 
activities on behalf of 
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at least ninety per cent. of that class—then, in justice 
to me and yourselves, you should vote for me, because 
I believe in an income tax above the four thousand 
income to provide a fund to give every one work and 
in their old age a pension, as well as our judges, down 
to our policemen, who are assured of a permanent 
position and a pension in their old age. It is entirely 
within the power of the ninety per cent. of the voters 
te elect in the near future majorities in our different 
governing boards and bodies to pass such laws and to 
make such provisions. I assure you that if I had my 
way there would never be another RUSSELL SacE, and 
hundreds like him, to leave at their death a hundred 
million dollars to a single or a few individuals. Assure 
every one paramount labor, and a pension at his old 
age to those who are in need, and you will banish the 
majority of sicknesses and you will need fewer pills 
and doctors. Yours respectfully, 
JOUN CASALE. 
Paid for by Joun CASALE. 

Inasmuch as the opulent and generous Senator is 
the only Demeecrat who has “ paid for” anything 
in any recent campaign in New Jersey, the last line 
of the advertisement must have afforded him no 
little gratification. But he ought, in all conscience, 
to send a marked copy of his paper to his eandi- 
date forthwith. Mr. Casate has discovered a 
brand-new nostrum almost worthy of being dubbed 
a “policy.” It is novel, at least in this country, 
peculiarly appealing to the people who should rule, 
and quite in the Old Doctor’s line. Sixteen to one, 
greenback inflation, government ownership, initia- 
tive and referendum, ete., ete., are worn out, and 
even “guaranteed deposits” is becoming stale. 
Why not “Pensions for Your Old Age,” as some- 
thing new, fresh, and inviting? Send it along, 
Senator, and establish your right to demand an 
ambassadorship for the Honorable Rosert Davis. 


A Careful Prediction 

Brother Josepuus Daniets, who has come up to 
the enemy’s country to sub for Marse Henry, 
is not uncanny when he solemnly asseverates that 
“Ohio is just as surely in the Democratic column 
as Nebraska.” We haven’t a doubt that the results 
will justify the prognostication “just as surely ” 
as Nebraska gave the Republican candidates 20,000 
majority four years ago. 


Alas! Too Late 

An unconfirmed rumor reaches us to the effect 
that President Roosrvett is about to give out a 
letter addressed by himself in 1904 to Mr. Cortet- 
you or Mr. Buiss, in which he sternly demanded 
that the $100,000 Standard Oil contribution be re- 
turned—after it had been spent. 


Off with the Lid! 

_A few days after Mr. Tarr was nominated, 
President Roosrvert declared that “under no 
circumstances ” would he take the stump. This 


was “positive,” also “definite,” also “ final,” ete., 
ete. He now authorizes-the imperturbable Lors 


to announce that he may make a few speeches to 
“inject some ginger” into the canvass, and prob- 
ably he will. We can see no reason why he should- 
n't. This is the President’s fight, and he is en- 
titled to make it in his own way. The fact that he 
said he wouldn’t talk has no bearing upon the 
situation. To change one’s mind has been a royal 
prerogative since men began to rule. Mr. Bryan’s 
pathetic whine to the effect that he ought: not to 
be compelled to meet two antagonists deserves no 
consideration whatever. Nobody has constituted 
him the maker of the rules of the game. Nor 
need the views of the so-called Republican “ man- 
agers” respecting the advisability of the Presi- 
dent performing be regarded seriously. They are 
not conducting Mr. Tart’s canvass. All they were 
asked to do was to raise the wind, unbeknownst, 
of course, and they have demonstrated their in- 
efficiency so lamentably that more than one have 
come in for a sound berating. Why should they 
fear the effect of the President taking the stump, 
anyway? Only the oldest of fogies indulge in reflec- 
tions to the effect that a Chief Magistrate should 
be “the President of the whole people,” and would 
belittle his high office by barnstorming. All who 
would resent the performance as undignified and 
unworthy have already been so thoroughly dis- 
gusted by the “crushing” tirades against Bryan 
and Haskett and Foraker that no further dam- 
age could be inflicted upon their tender feelings. 
There is, then, nothing to lose, and much perhaps 
to gain. People would flock in thousands to see 
and hear the President, and everybody would read 
his speeches, whereas Mr. Tart’s pass compara- 
tively unnoticed. Here in the East probably 
Hucues and Roor and other old-fashioned speakers 
can meet the emergency, but out West some smash- 
ing slangwhanging would be accepted with keen 
relish. Why shouldn’t the President supply it? 
Nobody else can. Nobody else holds a position 
sufficiently exalted to make violent denunciation 



































popular. We grant that a debate with Bryan 
would be ill advised. It would be most undignified, 
and, between ourselves, perhaps a little hazardous. 
The nimble-minded Old Doctor is pretty good on 
his feet. Moreover, it always annoys the Presi- 
dent to have any one talk back. He knows what’s 
what, and he likes to say what he wants to say 
when he wants to say it. Off with the lid! 


A Happy Thought 

A Chicago man writes to the Washington Post 
that “if the ethics of the situation are so an- 
tiquated and so deucedly stupid as to forbid Mr. 
Rooskvett as President from taking the stump, 
then far better for him to resign than to risk the 
chance of Bryan’s election.” That is a good idea, 
too. 


The President’s Vacation 

Addressing the assembled populace at Little 
Rock, Illinois, the Honorable Nictntotas Lone- 
WworTH said: 

I believe Mr. Tarr should serve eight years as 
President. After that I consider that we should elect 
Mr. RoosEvett for eight years. 

The Sun vouches editorially for the truth of the 
statement that the President has informed his in- 
timate friends that he intends to resume his pres- 
ent occupation in 1913, and adds: 

It is apparent from Mr. Lonewortn’s statement 
that this expectation is enjoyed not only by the inner 
cirele of Mr. RoosEvELtT’s friends but also by his imme- 
diate family, and it is unreasonable to suppose that 
Mr. Loneworth would have nominated his august 
father-in-law for re-election eight years hence if he 
believed that such suggestion was other than agree- 
uble to Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

There is a slight discrepancy in respect to the 
precise date when Mr. Roosrve.t proposes to re- 
assume the burden and joy of ruling over us— 
whether four or eight years hence.. Probably it 
depends upon how good the hunting will be found 
to be in South Africa. We trust that our motive 
will not be misconstrued when we express the hope 
that Mr. Roosevetr will find game in sufficient 
abundance to keep him shooting for eight full 
years at a dollar a word. He has well earned a 
protracted period of physical, mental, and moral 
relaxation. 


One Letter Too Many 
From “a man close to the President,” according 
to Washington despatches: 


Mr. LonGwortnu’s remarks should never be taken 
seriously. He is the oflicial joker of the administra- 
tion. 


Strike out the letter “r” and win three cigars. 
An Invaluable Inheritance 

Mr. Bryan’s gift for talk seems temperamentally 
to disqualify him to be an Executive—Waterbury 
American, 


And yet he claims to have inherited it. 


Chanler and Connors 

Two excellent men are running for Governor 
of New York, which makes it embarrassing for 
the conscientious independent voter. The best 
speeches that are being made in the national 
campaign are being made by Governor Huaues, 
who also speaks well in his own behalf in his own 
State. Mr. CHaNnuer’s speech of acceptance on 
October 2 did him credit. His remarks prefatory 
to that speech constituted a declaration of inde- 
pendence so spirited and so unusual as to be worth 
quoting. _Remarking that his attention had just 
been called to an editorial in a morning paper, 
based on an interview which purported to give 
an outline of the policy of the Democratic party 
of the State, Mr. CHANLER said: 

Whatever of my speech of acceptance has found its 
way into the public prints is due, not to the concep- 
tion or the intellect of any man other than myself, 
but presents what I must regard as a betrayal of the 
confidence Which a candidate of a party has always 
been warranted in reposing in the chairman of the 
State Committee. ; 

In revealing to the leaders of the party the trend 
of my utterances on this occasion, I had supposed the 
publication of my views upon public questions here 
expressed would await the formal announcement by 
me. 

I favor the strict enforcement of the laws, and if 
elected I shall feel it to be the least part of my duty 
to see that all other officials who are subject to the 
control of the Governor shall do their full duty in the 
enforcement of the laws. 

It was Mr. Wituiam J. Connors who gave the 
interview which displeased Mr. CHanier. Mr. 
Connors regards himself as the leader of the 
Democratic party in New York, and as chairman 
of the State Committee he has a fairly substan- 
tial basis for his opinion. Mr. Connors is a kind 
of political joke, who has come, with abundant 
excuse, to take himself seriously. While a joke, 
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he is withal a shrewd person, with undoubted nat- 
ural ability and great personal foree, both muscular 
und psychological. Nevertheless, because of what 
be does not know he is an impossible ruler for the 
State of New York, and the leading objection to 
voting for CiuANLer has been that his election 
would give more power to “ Fingy ” Connors and 
Cuartes F. Mcurpiy. Mr. CHANLER’s words, above 
quoted, made it fairly evident that he will be Gov- 
ernor, if elected. It was bold in him to speak them 
when he did, and more honest than if he had 
waited until after election. That Connors should 
hold the place he does hold in the Democratic 
party in New York is preposterous, and contributes 
the most damning evidence of the forlorn state 
into which the New York State Democracy has 
fallen. It can only rise on his ruins, and he will 
not ruin easily, for he is mighty tough, and will 
never Know when he is beaten. 


Important to Railroads 

The value of the railroads of the United States 
does not depend upon the length of Mr. HARRIMAN’S 
spine.—The World. 
On the contrary, the value of a good many thou- 
sand miles of them does depend on it a good deal. 
The activity of Mr. Harrtman’s brains depends 
considerably on the condition of his spine, and a 
lot of railroads are worth a good deal more or a 
good deal less according as they are or are not 
to have the benefit of Mr. Harriman’s brains. 
We do not understand that there is much. the 
matter with Mr. Harriman’s backbone yet. 
There is said to be a “shrinkage of the cartilages 
separating the lower vertebra,” induced perhaps 
by sitting tight too long and hard in the crises of 
the past year, but the doctors can probably cure it. 
Brains and backbone are as necessary to railroads 
as locomotives, cars, and miles of track. 


as 


The Gentler Sex in the Magazines 

Of late there has been much in the magazines 
about the eternal feminine. One writer asks: 
“Do women dress to please men?” and then ex- 
plains that “while doubtless the first modification 
of the merely useful garb we call fashion was in- 
duced by the instinctive feminine desire to please 
the male eye, rivalry with her own sex has sub- 
ordinated this aim.” Accepting the Genestie ac- 
count of: the fall of man, and the realistic nature 
of the joke about the Easter hat, this explanation 
is unexceptional. Another writer publishes the 
scientific theory that the character of women is ad- 
ventitious. “ Man,” says he, “has always insisted 
that woman shall be better than he is.” And then 
he adds: “ Purity, constancy, reserve, and devotion 
are the qualities in woman which please and flatter 
the jealous male; and when woman responds to 
these demands, both really and seemingly, without 
any consciousness of what she is doing, she acts 
in the manner which makes her most pleasing to 
men.” Pleasant reading for the men. For genera- 
tions bachelors, young and old, have been assured 
very positively that it is the influence of good 
women that keeps mankind from damnation. 
(Probably our man of science has escaped this 
experience.) Now the bachelors may retort, “ But 
Professor So-and-so says that it is we who keep 
them pure, constant, reserved, and devoted.” How- 
ever, it would become our scientist to make peace 
with the gentler sex, not by saying that their ef- 
forts to please men are unconscious, but by writ- 
ing an article on the adventitious character of 
men. 


Comparative Earnings 

As to the relative pay of teachers, compared 
with other professional men of about the same 
ability, a contributor to the current Atlantic 
Monthly furnishes these interesting figures. He 
has such acquaintance with those members of a 
large class now twenty years graduated from a 
large university who were in the first tenth in 
scholarship, that he could ask each of them what 
the annual earnings were. He divided his men 
into three groups: those who had taken up teach- 


ing and made it their life’s work, those who had 


gone into law and medicine, and those who had be- 
gun as teachers and drifted off into other ocecupa- 
tions. He found these three groups to be equal 
in numbers. A fourth group of the same size 
he made up of graduates, none of them ranking 
in the first tenth in scholarship, who had become 
ministers. He found that the teachers, except one, 
who had stuck to that calling received in salaries 
an average of $2300 a year, and earned besides an 
average of $200 a year; the doctors and lawyers 
ranged from $3500 up to $10,000, with an average 


of $6000, and the graduates who went from teach- . 


ing (and an average pay of $2100) into something 
5 






























































































































else, got an average of $5300. The clergymen 
showed the widest variation, but their average sal- 
ary was $3300 (including rent of parsonage), with 
$300 earned One teacher whose salary 
was not included among those averaged got $3000, 
Including his pay, the average.for his group was 
$2700. One teacher also earned as much outside 
as all the others put together, and his earnings 
being altogether exceptional were excluded from the 
So far, then, as these figures are sig- 


besides. 


aVErUges. 
nifica:.t, the earnings of teachers, clergymen, law- 
yers, and doctors bear the relation indicated by 
$2500, $3600, and $6000. But how far the high- 
stand graduates considered were men of like ability 
is really left undetermined. They may have been, 
and probably were, of approximately like ability 
in scholarship, and of very diverse ability in af- 
fairs. Nevertheless, they serve as well for pur- 
poses of comparison as any groups that could well 
be assembled. , 


Mr. Rockefeller Turns Writer 

The first instalment in the World’s World of the 
autobiography of Mr. Joun D. RockkreLier is 
edifying, but not exciting. Mr. RockrreLier has 
told stories about his youth to Sunday-schools and 
Bible classes that were more personal, and so more 
interesting, than any in this first instalment. Mil- 
hionaires, of course, are interesting. There is a 
high concern about them and their achievements, 
and the details of their human experience. There 
is some envy of them, no doubt, among envious 
people, but it is not general, the common run of 
folks being happily disposed to think pretty well 
of themselves and their own condition of life, if 
so be it is anywise comfortable, and to feel and 
argue that persons who seem to be much better 
off than themselves are by no means so much bet- 
ter off as they appear. There is plenty of sense 
as well as felicity in this view, for it is true that 
what people are and what they do with their lives 
makes more difference than how greatly in excess 
of their reasonable needs their incomes are. This 
constant and instinctive protest of the compara- 
tively poor against the supposition that the rich 
have altogether the better of it seems to have been 
going on in the world since long before the inven- 
tion of ink. Always certain of the less rich have 
argued that man wants but little, anyhow, here 
below, and that enough is more wholesome than a 
feast, and always they have maintained that the 
temptations, responsibilities, and other drawbacks 
of great wealth are very serious, and that the 
chances of virtue and happiness are better with 
comparatively slender means than with affluence. 
Nevertheless, there continues to be acute popular 
interest in money and its possessors, especially in 
such owners as have themselves assembled the 
pecuniary collections that have brought them re- 
nown. As Mr. RockrreLier is the leading ag- 
gregator of dollars in these parts, and perhaps in 
the world, the interest in him, in. his methods, 
habits, and purposes—in how he got it, how he 
kept it, and what he does with it—is particularly 
wide and penetrating. If he makes good copy 
and is sufficiently confidential, and goes enough 
into personal details, his work is sure to have a 
multitude of readers. 


Will Turkey Lose Bulgaria? 

According to the news that comes from London 
as the WEEKLY goes to press, Europe has on her 
mind considerations more anxious than the Presi- 
dential possibilities that now engage attention in 
these States. - Bulgaria has proclaimed her inde- 
pendence and wants to set up government with a 
ezar of her own; Austria is formally to annex Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, both already under Austro- 
Hungarian administration, and may give back to 
Turkey the Sanjak of Novibazar occupied since 
1879 by’ Austrian troops, though governed by 
Turkey. These startling changes in the map would 
make waste paper of the Treaty of Berlin, in 
force since 1878, by which the map was last re- 
arranged, and may be expected to stir up Russia 
to reclaim privileges in the Dardanelles which the 
treaty restricted. The understanding is as we write 
that Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy have 
agreed to these momentous changes. But another 
week is needed to take this news out of the region 
of uncertainty, and forecast its results in so far 
as it is true. 


Let Young Theodore Alone j 

The papers show unnecessary and improper in- 
terest as to the details of the employment which 
engages Tropore Roosevert, Jr. That young man, 
just out of collége, has a living to make, and should 
not be hindered in that important duty by news- 
paper or public curiosity. 








Life’s Little Things 


“Wuicn is better,” writes the lonely lady who 
lives with her own thoughts in the ‘“ Little-House-in- 
the-Woods,”’—" which is better, the daily duty done or 
duty sacrificed for a career?” 

For an instant, the question was so puzzling that 
cne turned instinctively to the dictionary to find out 
what this great thing called career was, for which 
one was to sacrifice duty. Career, then, according to 
Nutra, is “the time of service, the race, the general 
course of action.” This helps one to see what the 
question means. A career is simply a series of duties 
faithfully done, and a wasted life is a life where duties 
are undone. People very often like to add an unreal 
glitter to a word, a sham polish which is not real 
gold, and then they become dazzled and confused. The 
word career applies as justly to the housemaid as it 
does to PADEREWSKI, and if one kind of work is per- 
haps a little less delightful, a little more arduous and 
exacting than the other, that may be the greater 
career, because it calls out the greater moral qualities. 

“'To sweep a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine,” 


warned the seventeenth century poet, and we are still 
trying to absorb the simple truth that it is not the 
thing we do but the way we do it that counts. 

One comes slowly at any of the real meanings of 
life; but just as . 

“ All the springs are flash-lights of one spring,” 


so all the duties are but samples of the great arche- 
typal Duty, and our question is not which duty falls 
to us, but how we meet the one that comes. 

One of the great difficulties of life is that we are so 
apt to see our present moment in a false light, unless 
love or religion or the wisdom of piety somehow shed 
a true light on it. Let any man reflect upon the 
emotion with which he met a given moment, and the 
emotion with which he reflected upon it ten or twenty 
years later. How often the suffering, the loneliness, 
aye, the awful tragedy itself, proved but the way of 
the deepening consciousness, the path of’ learning, 
while the gayety, the merriment, the gratified desire, 
was the futile wasted time, or at best the season of 
mere vegetation. If only we could pluck the fruits 
of experience and taste them at the right moment, 
with what a bold face and a high courage we might 
face our fate! For it is not what happens to us, after 
all, that matters, it is the thoughts with which we 
decorate what happens. Suffering, even the seemingly 
unvital and unmeaning suffering of sheer dulness 
and loneliness, is often in retrospect the most beauti- 
ful and most worthy of our experiences. Those mo- 
ments in which we stoically bore our pain and de- 
jectedly but determinedly fulfilled our daily tasks, 
those were the moments when we were growing, and 
when fulness of being, which is the meaning of life, 
was added unto us. When one can, it is well to stop 
and realize that this world of shows about us is but 
the sister-world of truth, where, as in a mirror darkly, 
we see the shadows of reality pass. 

To return to the lonely lady in the “ Little-House- 
in-the-Woods,” whose questionings are but the . type 
of the questions we are all daily setting ourselves, 
it is not the butter, but the recurrent duty of churn- 
ing it, that is the eternal reality, for, as we all know 
too well, our products belong to a fleeting world, and 
it is only by continuous recreating that we keep this 
physical world in existence at all, but it is the 
fidelity, the truth, the honor of our minds as we 
work, that belong to eternal realities. 

And for the sake of the lonely and the somewhat 
bored and sad people who dream that a closer touch 
with activities and so-called life and thought would 
solve their problem, let it be said that what the world 
needs more than anything else, to-day, when com- 
munication is so easy and so diverting, where so many 
people are Swept away by the mere current of general 
opinion, are those lonely people who have little out- 
side to divert them, and who are, therefore, looking 
into. themselves and listening to the eternal truths 
voiced there. ‘Who listens to the Eternal Voice is 
delivered from many an opinion,” wrote that sage of 
the spiritual life long, long ago, who himself chose 
loneliness and austerity, and made out of it a book 
to console and uplift the ages. 

It is by way of being the fashion nowadays to 
think that only noise is valuable. That a name 
bandied about in print and sounded in many mouths 
is noble. We are inclined to honor money first-and 
foremost, and after that the power of becoming well 
known. Bat if one dare whisper a secret aloud, they 
are rather vulgar qualities that make for these at- 
tainments and rather vulgar rewards that are earned. 
If only one could honestly believe it, it would be so 
helpful! It is a higher stage of development, of 
course, that admires and yearns for real intellectual 
power, but even that is less to be desired than faith- 
ful service in whatever tasks we are called to. - A 
young girl of intellectual aspirations once complained 
to the sage of Concord of some one’s lack of mental 
acumen, and with his far-away gaze,, his insistent 
sense of the truly valuable, he replied: ‘“ Perhaps 
God is not thunderstruck by any of our abilities.” 

There is one. more aspect in the praise of life’s little 
things. They area great refuge. There come: times 
to us all of sorrow and of shame and of awful ques- 
tionings; times when we moan and weep and wring 
our hands and stare past the blind skies and wonder 
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why we are tortured. And then soothing and quiet 
lie for us in life’s little things, the small, immediate 
tasks. Let a man have the leisure or the shock that 
sets him for days together in the realm of the awful 
uncertainties, the great questionings of whence and 
whither, let him live for a while conscious only that 





“His speech is a burning fire, 
With his lips he travaileth, 
In his heart is a blind desire 

And his eyes foreknowledge of death,” 
and he will know how to value the refuge of life’s 
small necessities, the little things that hem him in 
and reconcile him to the moment, the present day and 
its needs. 

For there are no answers to the questions whence 
we came, and whither in all eternity we are bound, or 
why we ever found ourselves here, but as we stand at 
this very instant there are little turnings for better 
and for werse, and the better is invariably the duty 
done, and the worse is always the turning aside from 
the given task and choosing a glittering false ideal 
which we name “ career.” 

And, indeed, when all is said and done, we are all 
of us in the same box. Ropin and PADEREWSKI and 
JouHN SARGENT and GrorGE MEREDITH, and even the 
great and the wonderful Mr. Swinspurne, and for 
that matter Mr. ROCKEFELLER and Mr. CARNEGIE, 
and all the writers of editorials in papers, and the 
street-sweep, and the bootblack and the housemaid, 
and the lonely and puzzled lady who questions from 
the “ Little-House-in-the-Woods,”’—we are all in the 
same box, and the four sides of it are Death and 
Sorrow and Search and Finality, and we are all of us 
jostling up against each other and getting in each 
other’s ways and hitting each other, or going off to 
the far corner and feeling lonesome and _ wishing 
some one would only take us for granted and like us, 
or remember us and give us a holiday, and perhaps, 
too, perhaps there are outlets to the box; we do not 
know surely, but since none can positively deny us, 
we can still hope there are four outlets to the big 
box of mortality we call life, and their names may be 
Patience and Trust and Love and Wisdom. And when 
we pursue these without let and without faint-heart- 
edness, we are in very deed making our career, run- 
ning the race, accepting the given course of action, 
and fulfilling the time of service. 





Correspondence 


THE CASE OF ATLANTIC CITY 


Diocesan BOARD OF MISSIONS 
Rev. CHARLES EpGAarR -HAvupT, SECRETARY, 
2647 Lake of the Isles Boulevard, 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., September 9, 1908. 
To the Editor. of.Huarper’s Weekly: 

Str;—I have been reading in my copy of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY your editorial on the “ Painful Case of At- 
Jantie City.” 

This is a free country, where a man has a right to 
his opinions and freedom to express them.. But, for all 
that, there is plenty of misery in -the world and lots 
of falsehood. You would not dissent from the state- 
ment that “no man liveth to himself and no man dieth 
to himself.” Colonel Gorgas has made himself famous 
by his successful extermination of the pestiferous mos- 
quito, the transmitter of yellow fever. Every com- 
munity has not only the right, it is its bounden duty, 
to clear out the malarial pool that contaminates the 
neighborhood. Atlantic City is not a retired country 
village where local conditions may prevail because 
certain hotel-keepers can make money out of them. 
Atlantie City. draws into. itself a veritable host of 
people, especially on Sunday, from half the State of 
New Jersey, from Pennsylvania, and indeed from all 
over the United States. It is a most remarkable thing 
that you should assume that it should be governed by 
local conditions. The plague spot is local, but its influ- 
ence cannot be circumscribed. I have far more sym- 
pathy for the poor, human flies who, at Atlantic City, 
are tempted into self-indulgence and intoxication than 
the vampires who, to enrich themselves, would, defy 
the laws of the sovereign State of New Jersey. The 
saloon-keeper in high life, who bears -the honorable 
title of hotel-keeper, is just as deadly to the com- 
munity as the one who caters to a lower stratum of 
society. All honor to the Bishops’ law and to Governor 
Fort for his vigorous. enforcement of-it. .But what 
shall I say of HarPER’s WEEKLY? If this is the moral 
tone of your paper, I do not wish to be a party to its 
dissemination, and you may, if you-please, discontinue 
my subscription. I am, sir, 

C. Epear HAvpr. 


What makes you think Atlantic City is a “ plague 
spot’? Maybe it is, but we never thought anything like 
that of it...We.have always supposed it a decent 
place.’ The folks we know who are used to go there are 
not “ human flies ” looking: for a chance to be tempted 
into self-indulgence and. intoxication, but people of at 
least average respectability and decorum, who go there, 
usually, to: get rested when they are tired out. - We 
wonder whether you: have ever visited Atlantic City! 
Also whether you think it wrong to drink intoxicants 
at any. time and in any place, or, only on Sunday and 
in Atlantic City! - The peculiar hardship. of enforcing 


. the “ Bishops’ law ”! in that town‘is, as we.understand 


it, that almost the whole population: live in hotels, and 
cannot get so much as a glass of wine. with their din- 
ner on Sunday, when the new law is ‘enforced. ‘ If 
the Bishops made a’ law’ that here, in Néw York, 
the thousands ‘of people who dine in hotels and 
restaurants on Sunday night should not be allowed to 
have wine with their dinner, and we should think it a 
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hardship, would you consider that the moral tone of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY was reprehensible? If not, why do 
you protest when we think the same case is hard in 
Atlantie City ?—EbItTor. 


NO DISPARAGEMENT INTENDED 


BorsE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Botse, IpaHo, August 26, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1tr,—Allow me to eall to your attention page 28 of 
your edition of August 8, 1908. 

I have read Harper's WEEKLY with interest for 
many years; it is one of the old stand-bys.. Boise 
Commercial Club, which I represent, is one of your 
subscribers. I very seriously doubt, however, if Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY now holds in Idaho the elevated posi- 
tion which was accorded it prior to the publication of 
the extremely slanderous and libellous pictures shown 
on the page above referred to. 

Boise is not a Western army town. It is a growing 
city of 25,000 people at which there happens to be a 
military post. There are several such posts in and 
around New York. Boise is the metropolis of a State 
whose potential wealth is not exceeded by Nebraska, 
Indiana, or Illinois, a State as large as Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware put together. Its annual 
wholesale business amounts to over $5,000,000, it 
manufactures annually $2,000,000 of products; it has 
a pay-roll of $600,000 a year from factories only. It 
has various other sources of revenue, such as the post, 
above referred to, and odd kinds of businesses which 
produce an annual pay-roll of $1,000,000. Its bank de- 
posits exceed $6,000,000. Directly tributary to it are 
over 3,000,000 acres of the West’s famous fruit and 
wheat lands; it has many miles of asphalt pavements 
and cement sidewalks; fifty-five miles of electric 
— railroads, and fourteen miles of city electric 
ines. 

Your statement, with accompanying cut, that “ One 
can buy wild-animal pelts on any corner” is abso- 
lutely untrue. I have lived in Boise two and one-half 
years, and have not heretofore heard of such a thing; 
another picture would lead one to believe that we 
have many foreigners, and you state that our popula- 
tion is complex. Our largest foreign element con- 
sists of about 200 Chinamen, and our population in 
that sense is not complex. The typical Boise lodging- 
house of which you show a picture, and which I 
have located with considerable trouble, is an old 
landmark, and said to be one of the first houses 
built in Boise. Your cuts of the Boise post are far 
from doing justice to that institution; in the last two 
years the War Department has expended there $190,- 
000, and you fail to show any of the results of this 
expenditure. Probably Mr. Quong Sing and the gentle- 
man who writes cards for a living are thankful for the 
advertisement given them, but New York has its 
Chinese laundries and its mendicant card-writers, and 
we who know that these represent the worst of Boise, 
resent the insinuation that your cuts embody features 
of the ordinary and usual. I am, sir, 

REILLY ATKINSON. 


We do not admit that the pictures that our corre- 
spondent speaks of- were either libellous or slander- 
ous. It does appear, though, that they did not do 
justice to the amplitude and importance of the 
metropolis of Idaho. .That is because the pictures 
were casual and not comprehensively descriptive. We 
apologize for calling Boise a Western army town. That 
was an unfortunate designation, .but not malicious. 
Our correspondent’s letter amply sets forth that the 
city has outgrown any such description.—Ep1rTor. 


Echo 


B. Bryan, Loquitur: 


THERE are issues in the platforms, 
There are issues in the air; 
They are thick as passé apples, 
You will find them everywhere; 
But the paramountest question, 
From the mountain to the pool, 
Is the question, “ Shall the Peepul— 
‘Shall the sovereign Peepul rule!” 
“Pull rule,” said Kern 
When ’t came his turn. 


“Now there’s other points to speak of 
That we shouldn’t e’er forget 
If we want to help the people 
Who are suffering from debt. 
’Tisn’t right to lure a feller 
For to borrow of your mun, 
And harass him with the Sheriff 
And your judgments and your dun.” 
“You’re done!” said Kern 
When ’t came his turn. 


“Then the railroads need attention; 
They are getting far too rich. 
It will be my best endeavor 
For to give their rope a hitch. 
We will take control instanter 
And we'll down the moneyed horde, 
And the ery for all the masses , 
Will be ‘ Fortune! ~All aboard!’ ” 
“All are bored,” said Kern 
When ’t came his turn. 


“We will free the Filipino 
Just as quickly as we can, 
If not quicker; triple wages 
We will give the working-man. 
We -have_ medicines a-plenty, 
We’ve salvation for to burn, 
So be sure to cast your ballot 
For the Peerless Me—and Kern!” 
*“ AND KERN!!” said Kern 
When ’t came his turn. 
J. K. B. 
























2 AUBERCULOSIS ean be cured! Such 
G7 is the confident and well-supported 
statement made at the sixth trien- 
nial International Congress on 
> Tuberculosis, which opened its ses- 
sions in the new National Museum 







& ¢ FAY at Washington on September 28. 
SES oe ’ Of course, in a way we have 





known that it was curable for some 
years past. Something like sixty per cent. of cases 
in the first stage have proved amenable to the fresh- 
air treatment. Every one has heard of men who threw 
up their jobs and lived in a tent somewhere in the 
uncivilized West, returning after a year or two hearty 
and well. Almost every one, too, has heard of these 
so-called cured men relapsing as the disease struck 
them down again, rushing off West again, and often 
returning home to die. 

But now tuberculosis can really be cured, the ex- 
perts declare—that is to say, that medical science is 
able to do something more than stand aside and clap 
its hands and say to the recuperative force of nature, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Dr. Ishigami, of Osaka, Japan, says so; and since 
the tetanus germ was cultivated by Kitasato medical 
practitioners have looked with some respect to Japa- 
nese bacteriologists. Professor M. A. Barber, of the 
University of Kansas, agrees with him, as do Pro- 
fessor A. Calmette, of the Pasteur Institute at Lille, 
France, and other doctors of much repute. Dr. Ishi- 
gami declared that by the use of a serum tuberculosis 
patients can be cured completely, almost without 
exception, in from three to six months; also that this 
preparation confers immunity for the future. 

“ After continuous investigations for more than ten 
years,” he declared, “I have succeeded in getting two 
remedies of comparatively great efficacy and free from 
any detrimental reaction. The one is a chemical 
preparation from tubercle bacilli and is applicable to 
incipient and, feverless patients. The other is an 
immunization serum and is applicable chiefly to 
patients in an advanced stage of the disease. 

“ By injecting the preparation in a gradually in- 
ereasing dose to feverless tuberculosis patients almost 
every one of them increases in body weight and vital 
capacity, and becomes conscious of the alleviation of 
the symptoms. 

“The incipient and feverless tuberculosis patients 
ean be, almost without .exception, completely cured 
within from three to six months by the injection of 
this preparation. 


The Winning War Against Tuberculosis 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS IN SESSION WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 27 


“In patients in more or less advanced stages, if the 
nutrition is in good. order, similar results can be 
obtained. In feverish patients a satisfactory result 
is often obtained by means of the injection used side 
by side with antipyretics. In more serious cases, be- 
yond a certain degree, it is quite useless. 

“Those patients who were once cured or alleviated 
by this treatment suffer only very seldom from the 
re-attack.” 

If these claims can be substantiated 
times mature investigation has discredited the an- 
nounced discoveries of such serums—the present 
generation should be the last to be afflicted by this 
universal plague. Consumption should become rare as 
smallpox—once still more common. The appalling 
nature of the tuberculosis affliction may be gauged 
from the fact that, whereas since 1793 there have been 
approximately 100,000 deaths from yellow fever in the 
United States, the deaths from tuberculosis are esti- 
mated at 160,000 for the last year only. Statistics 
show that during the past four years tuberculosis 
caused more than three times as many deaths in this 
country as occurred in action and from wounds re- 
ceived in action during the entire period of the Civil 
War. “Tuberculosis,” said Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
of New York, to the assembled celegates, “ is the most 
certain of the numerous blessings of the poor. It is 
a commonplace of vital statistics that the death rate 
from tuberculosis varies precisely with the social posi- 
tion of the individual, falling most lightly upon the 
highest and wealthiest classes, and most heavily upon 
the lowest and poorest. Those nations which have the 
highest rate of wages and the shortest hours have fhe 
lowest death-rate from tuberculosis.” 

But Dr. Ishigami does not content himself with any 
academic pronouncement; he stoops to_ statistics. 
“ Out of a total of 772 tuberculosis patients,” he told 
the delegates, “ each of whom has received more than 
fifteen injections of tuberculo-toxoidin in my clinic 
within the past few years, there were 274 who were 
completely cured, and 258 who were partially cured. 
These last two figures added together make 532, being 
68.91 per cent, of the total number of patients. Those 
who discontinued the treatment for various reasons 
numbered 107: Those who died numbered 29, and the 
remnants numbered 104. The average number of in- 
jections per patient among those completely cured was 
sixty-five.” 

If we allow. for the proportion—obviously large—of 
patients in the last, incurable condition of the disease, 
these figures make a fair showing. 





and too many’ 


Another feature of the conference was the successtul 
demonstration by Dr. Ladislaus Detre, of Budapest, of 
his new theory of tuberculosis diagnosis, which his 
adherents declare to be the most important of recent 
discoveries pointing to the elimination of the plague. 

Dr. Detre’s method, which is a modification of Dr. 
Clemens von Pirquet’s, consists in the inoculation 
under the skin of three different tubercle cultures. 
Within twenty-four hours, it is claimed, these inocula- 
tions will demonstrate conclusively the type, form, 
and stage of the disease from which the victim is 
suffering. Dr. Detre inoculated ten children at the 
Children’s Hospital in Washington, and a like num- 
ber of adult patients, all of whom were examined be- 
fore the assembled scientists, who agreed that Dr. 
Detre had demonstrated the success of his experiment. 
The principal aim of the Detre method is to enable 
a distinction to be made between the bovine and 
human tuberculosis, both human and bovine bacilli 
being injected. Of the ten children inoculated, nine 
showed symptoms of the human tuberculosis and one 
of bovine, 

This leads to the consideration of a slightly pathetic 
figure at the Conference--that of Professor Robert 
Koch, recently returned triumphantly from a year’s 
isolation on an island in Lake Victoria Nyanza, where 
he discovered the germ and means of transmission of 
the “sleeping sickness”’ which has depopulated vast 
tracts in' Central Africa. Dr. Koch has waged a 
long, unprofitable conflict with the tuberculosis germ, 
which he discovered in 1882. Some few years later he 
startled the world with a serum that was enthusiastic- 
ally designed to cure the dreaded disease. But searcely 
had the student societies of Germany ceased quarrelling 
as to whether the new remedy was to be called ‘* Koch- 
ite” or “ Kochine” when it was discovered that those 
who recovered from tuberculosis manifested a propen- 
sity to die from the cure. It is a serum manufactured 
largely in the same manner, but having its toxic quali- 
ties removed, that is being put forth to-day. 

It was! during the meeting of the British Congress 
on Tuberculosis, in 1891, that Professor Koch an- 
nounced human and bovine tuberculosis to be separate 
diseases and rarely transmissible. The medical world 
has thus far failed to substantiate this assertion. As 
ene of Dr. Koch’s European opponents remarked at 
Washington: 

“Dr. Koch isolated the tubercle 
science has isolated Dr. Koch.” 

Dr. Koch, however, still maintained his theory at 
the Washington conference. 


bacillus: to-day 








THE POPE’S ECCLESIASTICAL JUBILEE 














His Holiness Pius X. saying mass in a chapel of St. Peter’s on the occasion of ‘the religious ceremonies marking 
his ecclesiastical jubilee. The Pope, in white vestments, is the central one of the figures before the altar 
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THE AMERICAN FLEET AT THE ANTIPODES 


AFTER AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION AT AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, THE AMERICAN WAR VESSELS SAILED FOR 
SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, WHERE THEY ARRIVED ON AUGUST 20, AND WERE ACCORDED AN EVEN MORE APPRE- 
CIATIVE WELCOME, BOTH MEN AND OFFICERS BEING LAVISHLY ENTERTAINED BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


























Lord Northcote, Governor General of Aus- American sailors torming upon the wharf for the procession through Sydney 
tralia, and Rear Admiral Sperry, at a review b 


























The fleet coming to anchor in Sydney Harbor The ships entering the harbor of Auckland, New Zealand 





























The procession starting from Sydney Domain 




















The official reception given by Lord Northcote to Rear Admiral Sperry and his staff 
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In the Trail of the Adirondack Forest Fires 


SCENES IN THE REGIONS RECENTLY DEVASTATED BY THE FLAMES 



































The remains of a freight train that was trapped in the fire near Long Lake West 


AIN which began falling in western New 
York, on September 28, after a six weeks’ 
. ms drought, ended what had threatened to 
EN | be a season of the most disastrous: forest 
VIN fires in the history of New York State. 
As)! ES The regions of upper Lake and Long 
Lake. West were those particularly affected, but 
changes of wind had spread the fires in every direction, 
the dry undergrowth catching flame in a moment, and 
the peat-like deposits of certain localities permitting 
sparks to smoulder for days, or even weeks, before 
they burst into new fires. 

On September 27, one day before the looked-for 
rains arrived, the village of Long Lake West, which 
had been threatened for some time, was wiped out, the 
hundreds of residents barely managing to escape with 
their lives upon a train which was hastily de- 
spatched. 

They saved only such few articles of personal prop- 
erty as they were able to seize at the moment of their 
flight. Here the fire loss amounted to $150,000. A 
feature of the fire was the destruction of a storehouse 
that contained 1500 pounds of dynamite and more 
than 100 barrels of oil—luckily without injury to the 
inhabitants, who had been forewarned. 

Tupper Lake, some miles to the north, with its 
several hundred inhabitants, was also in ‘great peril, 
and was only saved by the storm that sprang up on 
September 28. The village of Horse Shoe was de- 
stroyed, and other small settlements had to be hastily 
evacuated. <A freight train on the Mohawk and Ma- 
lone Railroad was caught in the flames and had to be 
abandoned. 

The total loss occasioned by these fires has not yet 
been estimated, but it is known that numbers of lives 
have been lost in the Tupper Lake and Long Lake 
West districts. In addition to losses over private 
property, that to the State 1s estimated at several 
hundred thousand dollars. and thousands of acres are 
known to have been devastated. 








The ruins of a lumber camp destroyed by the flames 

















How velunteers fought back the flames in the Long Lake West District 























The burned-over region between Long Lake West and Tupper Lake 






The arrival of a relief train. On the left are the ruins of a $25,000 hotel 











































(GHAT most charms me, as a mere 
K alien onlooker at this Presidential 
election, is its factitiousness, its 
stupendous — unreality. It must 
have been just after weathering one 
of its predecessors that Longfellow 
made his immortal discovery that 
R “things are not what they seem.” 
If I were writing a book on Amer- 
ican politics I think I should choose that aphorism 
for my sub-title. To a Presidential election, which is 
the precipitation of all that makes American polities 
so peculiarly American, it applies with tenfold perti- 
nence. These quadrennial campaigns belong su- 
premely to the editegory of things that are not what 
they seem. They belong to it as a whole and they 
belong to it in detail. There is scarcely anything 
about them that it is safe to take at its face value. 
Of course politics in all lands is subject to a heavy 
and universal discount. But the make-believe of an 
American Presidential election strikes me as some- 
thing far beyond the average of abnormality. It is 
fundamental, deliberate, and incurable. It affects 
not merely the whole province of political speech, but 
the: very structure and organization of parties, the 
system of nominating candidates, the composition of 
the platforms on which the candidates run, and the 
electioneering tactics that are adopted to secure their 
success. 

The why and wherefore of it is the last thing one 
should have to ask about an election. But it is the 
first question that the present contest propounds to 
an inquirer. Americans, I observe, to do their com- 
placency full justice, do not trouble to delve so deeply 
as all that. They accept a quadrennial campaign as 
they accept the interchange of day and night, the -pro- 
gression of the seasons, and the time-tables of the 
railway companies. To them it is part of the 
ordained and prescriptive order of things, submitted 
to without even a conscious effort of acquiescence. 
They neither challenge nor canvass it, but take it 
just as it comes with an amount of unquestioning 
acceptation we in England hardly accord even to the 
Monarchy. The Constitution has so decreed it, and 
for Americans the matter is ended. But the detached 
looker-on, exercising the un-American privilege of 
loobking even a Constitution in the face, is not to be 
put off so easily. He still asks why. He still searches 
for some rational explanation of the arrangement that 
condemns eighty million people, without merey and 
without appeal, to the throes of a Presidential election 
every four years. No matter whether there are any 
issues before the country or not, an election there has 
te he, 

Such are the delights of living under a written Con- 
stitution and being governed by a bloodless automaton. 
Like the “ Old Faithful” geyser in the Yosemite, the 
Constitution works on schedule time, and quadrenni- 
ally to the minute boils and surges up.into an elec- 
tion. TI like the inhumanity. the sublime irrelevance, 
of it all. It is so precisely what one would expect 
from a written instrument of government. Such docu- 
ments have always one characteristic in common. 
They one and all insist on treating human affairs as 
though they were bound to work out with the un- 
feeling conciseness of an algebraical formula. In Eng- 
land our political arrangements still halt far below 
the level of such scientific precision. There is usually 
a motive for our General Elections. Either some 
question has arisen to demand settlement, or the Ins 
think that an immediate appeal to the country will 
result in the discomfiture ot the Outs, or the gov- 
ernment has been defeated in the House of Commons. 
In any case, there is, as a rule, something definite and 
tangible to wrangle over; we do not bite on empty 
air. Our elections, in other words, flow from and 
are produced by the political situation; they are inti- 
mately responsive to the realities and exigencies of 
the times; and, roughly speaking, they correspond 
to the needs and wishes of the nation. That is to 
say, a General Election is a device under our control 
and within the people’s discretion, or, at any rate, 
within the discretion, absolute or forced, of the Minis- 
try of the day. I do not say that we always have an 
election when we need one, or that we never have an 
election when we do not need one. But from any 
broad standpoint, both propositions will, I think, be 
accepted as substantially accurate. In America, how- 
ever, a Presidential election is a something imposed 
wholly from without. It is not evolved by the play 
of polities, but dumped upon it. It has, indeed, no 
more essential connection with polities than an eclipse 
of the sun or a recurring decimal. It does not super- 
vene because the administration has lost favor, or be- 
cause the party in power has failed to pass its 
measures through Congress, or because the nation 
feels that the time has come to pronounce a popular 
judgment on the policies of the past or the immediate 
future. Such reasons are at once too simple, too 
sufficient, and too natural to suit the arbitrary subtle- 
ties of a written Constitution. None of them, ac- 
cordingly, has any influence whatever in determining 
the advent of a Presidential election. It comes and 
grows and spreads like an epidemic over the Continent, 
not in response to issues, but simply at the bidding 
of the calendar and the Constitution. It may be said 
that our English Septennial Act operates on the same 
fixed and immutable plan. Theoretically that is so; 
hut experience has pretty conclusively proved, first, 
that few governments last out their legal span of 
seven years, and, secondly, that when they do, there 
is always a plentiful supply of issues to lay before the 
country. Under the American system of quadrennial 
campaigns it is just a happen-so if an election coin- 


The English View of Our Election 


By an Englishman 


cides with any definite question, and no more than 
the unconsidered play of chance if it does not. In 
1896 an election and an issue had the good fortune to 
be on the same spot at the same time. In 1900, 
though the election punctually put in its appearance, 
there was only the tail-end of an issue waiting to 
receive it. In 1904 there was simply an election and 
nothing else. This year I button-hole my American 
friends, beseeching them to tell me what it is all about, 
and get either no answer at all or a hundred con- 
flicting ones. “ What difference,’ I ask them, “ will 
it make whether Taft or Bryan wins?’ What legisla- 
tion will the one pass that the other won’t?” “ Upon 
my word,” is the only sensible reply I have succeeded 
in extracting from them, “I don’t know.” Where- 
upon they depart to “root” for their favorite candi- 
date like men possessed. So that I am puzzled. I 
cannot discover what public interest demands an elec- 
tion just now or what political problem there is for it 
to settle. 

An election searching for issues to justify itself is 
a quaint and agitating spectacle; a locomotive chasing 
a butterfly could scarcely be more so. I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the desperate energy with which Amer- 
icans during the past twe months have sought to 
convince themselves that there really is a why and 
wherefore for the present contest, or the versatility 
with which they have tried to fill up its gaps by the 
manufacture of issues to order. They feel, and quite 
rightly, that it is against all the decencies of public 
life that a campaign should wander over the coun- 
try in utter nakedness; and so far as the monstrous 
mechanism of American electioneering and the thous- 
and and one devices of a raging, tearing propaganda 
can clothe it. They have already succeeded in making 
it presentable. But their resourcefulness does not 
stop there. They try to endow it with a genuine 
vitality either by insisting that it contains issues 
which everybody knows it does not contain or by in- 
venting other issues and trying to inject them into it. 
This, which would be a difficult procedure in any coun- 
try, is peculiarly so in the United States. In Eng- 
land, if Liberals and Conservatives were set to fight 
one another at stated intervals, it probably would 
not take them long to find something worth fighting 
about; because in England it is not merely rival 
parties or organizations, or even rival opinions, that 
are opposed, but faiths, convictions, habits of mind 
and temperament, instincts, and instinctive. ways of 
looking at things. But the great American parties 
are charmingly destitute of beliefs or principles, of 
everything, indeed, that one might exalt by the name 
of a political religion. It is doubtful whether they 
any longer represent so much as antagonistic opinions. 
They derive a certain momentum from history and 
tradition, and owe much of their vitality to exigencies 
of a sectional or a local character; but at bottom they 
are nothing but two immense guilds or fraternities 
cf politicians, each guild endeavoring for its own 
advantage to secure control of the government offices 
and to handle the vast. business of national, State, 
county, and municipal administration. Party spirit 
is probably deeper and more bitter in the United 
States than in England. Party organization has 
certainly reached a higher state of mechanical finish 
than we even dream of; and the discussion of polities, 
or rather of what is confidently assumed to be such, 
is at once more pervasive and more personal than 
with us. But in spite of all this the American parties 
are nothing but rival electioneering bodies. One 
searches them in vain for anything in the nature of 
a veritable creed. They are facts of amazing tenacity 
and solid significance, but they have no logical excuse 
to offer for their continued existence, unless it be the 
excuse of habit and long association. There is no 
such thing as a distinctively Republican or a dis- 
tinctively Democratic policy. Each party has Icst 
everything that we, in our British insular way, con- 
sider essential to a political body, except office or the 
hope of it. That does not, of course, prevent them 
from behaving as though they were really parties as 
parties are understood in England. It does not pre- 
vent them from lining up in battle array at election 
time, with banners and leaders all complete, and 
pounding one another as though something really 
serious were at issue between them. They take sides. 
hut which side each will take is determined by the 
accident of chance. Their alignment on the questions 
of the day is purely arbitrary and fortuitous, dictated 
not by convictions but simply by a sense, often shrewd, 
often amazingly at fault, of electioneering needs. In 
England every one is conscious of an atmospheric 
change when a Conservative government succeeds a 
Liberal or a Liberal a Conservative. No such change 
would be observable in the United States. Republicans 
are so much like Democrats and Democrats so much 
like Republicans that the transition from the one to 
the other might easily pass unnoticed and unguessed 
at by the ordinary American. Names have so long 
ceased to correspond to things in American, as in 
Continental and, to some extent, in English polities, 
that unless one knew beforehand what label a party 
professed to bear, one could never tell from its atti- 
tude towards even the most searching question of 
foreign or domestic affairs, or from its legislative 
enactments. or from a study of its tendencies, whether 
it was Republican or Democratic. 

The extent of this agreement and of this perplexity 
is capitally illustrated by a study of the party plat- 
forms in the present contest. ‘They differ, of course, 
verbally at some points; they keep up a brave show 
of mutual antagonism and denunciation; but it would 
not, I think, be difticult to show that they are suffi- 
ciently alike to enable the government of the United 
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States to be carried on for another decade at least 
Ly mutual consent. I shall return to this point in a 
further article. Meanwhile let me confess that an 
Englishman finds in the platforms of the various 
parties one more proof of the unreality of an Amer- 
ican Presidential election. A platform emphasizes the 
lack of correspondence I have already touched on be- 
tween appearances and facts. It is conspicuously one 
of the things that are not what they seem. Its 
avowed purpose is definition; its actual characteristic 
is evasion. Composed at intolerable length, with vast 
care and an infinity of verbal hair-splitting, to an- 
nounce the policy of the party on the issues of the 
day, it deftly contrives either to give those issues the 
slip, or to wrap them up in a mist of cloudy plati- 
tude. Those who frame it seem intent, above all 
things, on “harmony.” Neutrality is forced upon 
them by the necessity of producing a document that 
will unite all sections and alienate none. Decisiveness 
on a really important question has, therefore, to be 
tempered with a saving clause. A bold line on minor 
issues may be announced because nobody believes it 
will be followed. The ideal platform-framer appears, 
in short, to be the man who can say nothing in the 
most emphatic and stirring language. He is satis- 
fied if his handiwork is hurrahed through the conven- 
tion and arouses even a momentary enthusiasm. 
That it should be mentioned afterwards during the 
stress of the campaign, still less that it should be 
taken as a guide to the policy which the party would 
pursue in office, nobody, so far as I can gather, ex- 
pects. In a normal year like the present, when no 
political issue at once divides the two parties and 
interests the electorate, a platform becomes merely a 
series of meaningless and more or less dexterous 
sops, a tissue of generalities, an acrobatic skirmish- 
ing around questions that it is inexpedient to con- 
front. In such a morass of grandiloquence, copy-book 
platitudes, and windy generalizations from which 
everything might, and nothing should, be inferred, 
it is difficult for an outsider to find firm footing any- 
where, or to disentangle a single solid fact. To an 
Englishman accustomed to definite and detailed pro- 
nouncements from his party leaders, to specific 
pledges that such and such measures will be intro- 
duced, will contain such and such provisions aimed 
at such and such abuses, the American parties never 
seem to clinch. The nearest they come to it is when 
some such personal issue as figured in the Cleveland- 
Blaine contest, cr as Mr. Hearst has injected into 
the present campaign, is introduced. Then they fight 
like wild cats, but without illuminating in the slight- 
est degree the question, which to an Englishman seems 
the only vital question, of the bills to be drafted 
and the policies pursued when the election is over, 
Another thing that intensifies the impression of 
factitiousness in English eyes is that, in spite of all 
this hubbub, the President who is to be elected ‘has 
far less influence on legislation than the -English 
Prime Minister. When the leader of an English party 
promises, if elected, to follow a certain course, we 
know that he has the power to redeem his promise. 
But an American President has no such power. On the 
administrative side of his office he exercises ‘more 
authority than almost any European sovereign. But 
on the legislative side he is only one of various powers 
whose co-operation is essential if a single ‘measure 
is to be written on the statute book. The most won- 
derful thing about Mr. Roosevelt’s administration is 
that he should have accomplished so little. With both 
Houses of Congress in the control of his party, and 
with an immense and enthusiastic following in the 
country, he has not sueceeded in passing more than 
one or two measures of really dirst-class importance. 
An American President is, of course, the prisoner of 
the Constitution. He may recommend everything to 
Congress, but he can direct nothing. He may point 
the way, but he cannot insure that it will be followed. 
‘He has nothing like so extensive and so intensive a 
control over his party as an English Prime Minister 
has. The Chief Executive is not the chief legislator. 
More often than not his influence on legislation is 
less than that of a single Senator or a party boss. 
It is always less than that of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The English Prime Minis- 
ter is by far the most influential personage in the 
House of Commons. It legislates in the way he pre- 
scribes, op subjects he selects. But the American 
President does not sit in Congress, and can only 
influence its decisions in roundabout and often in- 
effective ways. When, therefore, I hear Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Taft declaring that, if elected, he will do this 
or that, I know that. quite unconsciously he is talking 


nonsense. What he means is that he will write a’ 


Presidential message, which will bind nobody but him- 
self, recommending the treatment of certain problems 
in a certain way. There is, in short, not the smallest 
guarantee that the pledges and declarations of the 
Presidential candidates and of the party platforms 
will ever mature in legislation. The party will forget 
all about them, and the President will give them a 
paragraph in his message which nobody will pay the 
least attention to. In an English election every under- 
taking mentioned by the party leader means a bill 
brought into the House of Commons and backed by the 
whole power of the government. In America, the 
possibility of an ante-election pledge fructifying in 
post-election legislation does not even seem to be con- 
sidered. It is this, 1 think, as much as anything else 
that makes an Englishman, throughout a Presidential 
campaign, feel as though he were assisting at a 
political melodrama as far removed from the facts 
of politics as an ordinary melodrama is removed 
from the facts of life. 
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warfare at sea is one which has long interested 

the Navy Department at Washington, and the 
numerous experiments which have been made by 
aviators in this country and abroad have demonstrated 
the feasibility of such machines for naval conflict, pro- 
vided they fulfil the Department’s specifications. 

An aeroplane is desired which can be started from the 
deck of a battleship or collier. It is further demanded 
that the machine shall be able to stay in the air 
four hours and have a maximum s of forty miles 
an hour, and a cruising radius of 200 miles. It is 


|" question of the usefulness of aeroplanes in 
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especially required that such aeroplanes shall be able 
to alight, ride on, and rise from the water, carrying 
a weight of 350 pounds, the equivalent of two men, 
in addition to their equipment. 

Lieutenant Sweet, who was detailed by the Naval 
Equipment Bureau to watch the air-ship tests at Fort 
Myer, has prepared plans and specifications which, 
it is asserted, the Wright brothers believe they can 
work out in their next air-ship. 

The aeroplanes at present made by the Wright 
brothers are capable of lifting a weight of 1200 pounds 
gross. A machine such as is required would have to 
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lift only a few hundred pounds more in order to allow 
for the water rests. This would mean a larger 
machine, with larger motor and gasoline tank for 
lifting the additional weight and for remaining four 
or five hours in the air. The Wright brothers are 
confident that such a machine can be built, and expect 
to produce one which will carry several persons. 

The only difficulty to be overcome is the construction 
of a machine capable of alighting on and rising from 
water. The monorail and weights now used for start- 
ing would have to be eliminated, and it is believed that 
the solution lies in some type of hydroplane. 
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Umpire “Hank” O’Day, Roger Bresnahan, of the New York 
Nationals, and “‘ Hans” Wagner, the Pittsburg short-stop, at the bat 


2H unusual occurrences at the Polo 
> Grounds in the recent series of 

games between the New York and 
Chicago teams, and the _ tangled 
situation resulting from those oc- 
currences as bearing on the final 
standing of the clubs in the percent- 
age column, were one manifestation 
of the high pitch to which interest 
in the National League baseball race has been aroused 
this season. Further evidence of the existence of that 
interest was the wide-spread discussion which the whole 
episode created. At no time before in professional 
baseball has there been any happening to create more 
discussion. 

The question went beyond the confines of the general 
run of patrons of the national game and took in all 
sorts and conditions of men. A college president actu- 
ally was heard in hot debate of the question with a 
well known poet and writer, and the street-car con- 
ductor, who doesn’t get off more than one afternoon 
2 season to see a ball game, discussed it with his 
“fares.” For a few days it was as near a topic of uni- 
versal discussion, at least for persons who were inter- 
ested at all in baseball, as any one topic could be. 

The eventful happenings came at a time when in- 
terest in the fight for the pennant had reached such a 
stage that the nerves of players and patrons were at 
the snapping point. Had the same play or question 
come up in a game between two clubs that were not 
fighting it out between them for the championship, it 
would have been passed by with much 1ess notoriety. 
But the clubs representing two of the biggest cities in 
the country were involved, and in addition the cham- 
pionship was to be won by one of them or one other— 
the Pittsburg Club. 

The prolonged and stubborn three-cornered fight that 
has been going on among the New York, Chicago, and 
Pittsburg teams, with Philadelphia at times having a 
fighting chance to win the championship, has made this 
the most exciting pennant tussle in the National 
League within the memory of most of present-day fol- 
lowers of the game. National League races of late 
years have not been noted for their closeness. On the 
contrary, the pennant winner has had a rather easy 
time of it. What close races there have been in major 
league baseball up to this year have been provided by 
the American League; so this year a close race in 
the National League, being long deferred, found con- 
ditions just ripe for intense interest, found the 
“eranks” in a particularly receptive mood. The 
American League race this year, being quite as close 
and uncertain as that of the parent organization, and 
the fact that the respective winners were to meet in the 
post series of games to decide the so-called world’s 
championship, only added fuel to the already blazing 
fire of national interest. 

There will be quite as much interest in the world’s 
series as in the pennant games, but it probably will 
not be attended with the wear and tear of the long- 
sustained attention given to the pennant races. Base- 
ball having gotten the recent big outbreak off its chest, 
so to speak, it is likely that the world’s series will be 
regarded with comparative composure, and the high 
plane of sportsmanship with which these series always 
have been conducted will prevail. There is an ethical 
tone and dignity about the world’s series which is 
not to be found when the pennant races themselves are 
being fought out. It is to be hoped this year will be 
no exception. The world’s series are in the nature 
of a climax to the season, but while they keep interest 
at fever heat it is not to be expected that they can 
work up any greater interest than has preceded this 
vear. Moreover, their shortness does not permit of 
the strain that comes from a season of hard playing 
and “ rooting.” 

All of the major league baseball clubs—there are 
sixteen of them—have not had prosperous seasons this 
year. Those that have made money have made big 
money, but there are others which haven’t made as 
much as last year. Conditions of that sort are inevi- 
table; there must be tail-enders as well as leaders— 
but it is none the less a fact that general interest in 
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the game is greater than in years. This is particu- 
larly true of the National League because of it having 
had a better race than usual. 

A National League club-owner told the writer that 

















A decision at the plate by Umpire “ Silk ” O’Loughlin 


he attributed this year’s interest partly to the financial 
situation. ‘“ The financial depression has helped base- 
ball, not hurt it,” he said. ‘ I don’t know that this is 








true of all the cities, but it is true of New York and 
Chicago. There is such a large floating population in 
those two cities, and so many persons in them can dig 
up fifty or seventy-five cents, when times are dull and 
work is slack, to go to the ball game. And on top of 
this you have a race which keeps partisans awake 
nights figuring out the chances of their favorites.” 

It is not necessarily true that a New York club 
must be in the race to arouse the greatest amount of 
interest, for there is plenty of baseball independence 
in the other cities of the circuits. But assuredly it 
doesn’t hurt any for a New York team to be a con- 
tender, and in the Metropolis this year there were ex- 
ceptional conditions to provoke interest. The New 
York American League team was in the lead and play- 
ing good ball in the first part of the campaign, while 
the Giants were doing poorly. The New York Amer- 
icans played to big crowds when they were at the top, 
but when they began to drop, the New York Nationals 
began to come to the front. Consequently, there was no 
chance for local zest for the game to flag. 

On one side or the other 1t has been a season of un- 
remitting interest. St. Louis had at least one team 
which was a strong pennant contender up to the last, 
and Chicago had two. Cleveland and Detroit had 
teams which made a good fight and kept well up in 
the race, and Philadelphia for a while gave promise 
of winning a pennant. This combined condition was 
enough and to spare to keep the baseball pot boiling. 

Material measure of the strong appeal baseball has 
made to the public this year is to be found in box 
offices. One of the first division clubs which visited 
the Polo Grounds in September received betweeen 
$17,000 and $20,000 as its share of the gate receipts 
for four games. The visiting club gets half of all ad- 
missions on a fifty-cent basis. There are some quarter 
admissions, too, to be divided, but in New York they 
are a comparatively small item. As the home club 
doesn’t have to divide any of the extra twenty-five 
cents coming from seventy-five cent seats, or the extra 
fifty cents coming from dollar seats, its share of the 
four .games referred to was considerably more than 
was paid to the visiting club. 

Parenthetically it may be observed that there are 
big expenses in baseball, and a big amount of money 
must be taken in before a club can begin to figure on 
profits. A winning team is the chiefest asset, and to 
get together a winning team requires careful planning 
and building, and is not the work of a day. 

Fred Clarke, manager of the Pittsburg Club, said, 
when in New York last, that the time was not far dis- 
tant when there would be crowds of 50,000 at ball 
games. The time, perhaps, is nearer than he thinks. 
At any rate, had the stands at the Polo Grounds been 
large enough this year there would have been attend- 
ances not far removed from that figure. Indeed, as it 
was, there were crowds of within a few hundred of 
30,000 paid spectators. Counting the deadheads, the 
crowd was fully 30,000 on at least one occasion. Time 
and again the attendance has been over 20,000, and 
on the days when the crowds were the biggest hundreds 
of enthusiasts couldn’t get in because there was ne 
more room and the gates were closed. One visiting 
club’s share from a double header a few days ago was 
over $6000. 

A brief review of the season will show how gruelling 
the National League race has been, and how relent- 
lessly the battle had to be waged to stay in the run- 
ning. The Chicagos, who won the championship in 
1906 and 1907 and the world’s championship in 1907, 
led practically all the time through the first two 
months and a half of the race, but as the various clubs 
began to straighten out and the real form of the con- 
testants began to develop, it was seen that the Chi- 
cagos were not drawing away far enough for them to 
hope to enjoy the walkover of the two preceding 
seasons. 

‘The Pittsburgs hung on to second place tenaciously 

















Manager McGraw, of the New York Nationals, urging back the crowd of “fans” at the Polo Grounds, New York 
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The New York National's bad day on the Polo Grounds—the ‘‘Giants”’ playing the second game 
in the “ double-header” with Cincinnati on September 25, which the visitors won by 7 to | and 5 to 2 


through April and May,: while New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati alternated in the other 
first division berths. At one time in May, the New 
Yorks were as low as fifth place, and again early in 
June. They were slow to reach their real form, but 
in June they began to climb. Nothing attested 


more strikingly the managerial ability of John Mc- - 


Graw than the fact that with a pitching staff two 
parts first class and twice that many parts mediocre, 
he brought his team up to first place by a long, reso- 
Jute uphill pull. A shrewd swap of players in the 
winter strengthened his team in several weak spots, 
but several of his opponents were more _ evenly 
balanced in strength. 


Edward VII. when he was 22 


The King of Greece at 25 


“Carmen Sylva" forty years ago 


The New Yorks began their brace the first part of 
June and by the middle of, the month were third. with 
Pittsburg having ousted Chicago from first place, and 
Philadelphia fourth. The Pittsburgs Jed for the re- 
mainder of the month, hut New York advanced to as 
high as second place, with Cincinnati third and 
Philadelphia fourth. The Chicagos were too strong 
a team to be kept down far, and they were on the heels 
of Pittsburg and New York in July. In fact, they took 
second place away from the New Yorks before the 
month was over, Cincinnati relinquishing fourth place 
to the Philadelphias. 

The Philadelphia team made a splendid spurt in 
August, and it locked for a while as if it were going 


The Czar at the age of 19 


to forge to the front. That only served to complicate 
the pennant outlook. In August the New Yorks 
started on theif third and jast Western trip, and they 
went through the West at a devouring pace. On the 
25th of August they took the lead by winning from 
the Pittsburgs, whom they defeated four straight games 
on the latter’s own grounds. Then they met with a 
reverse in the way of three consecutive defeats in Chi 
cago, but came back home in the lead. 

Coming home from a long swing around the circuit, 
the New Yorks increased their lead, and by the time 
of the all-important series with the Pittsburgs and 
Chicagos in September they had what looked to be a 
fairly comfortable hold on first place. 


Queen Alexandra in her ‘teens 


The King of Denmark at 26 
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AN ACTRESS WHO OWNS HER’ THEATRE 


Miss Maxine Elliott, who is now appearing on tour in “ Myself—Bettina,” will in a few months open the new playhouse which 
is being built for her on Thirty-ninth Street near Sixth Avenue, and which will be named, after her, the Elliott Theatre. 
This will be the first theatre in New York to take its name, like the “Theatre Sarah Bernhardt” in Paris, from an actress 
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Fighting 
Floating 
In the 


Nile Valley 


By A.D. Milne,C.M.,M.B.,F.R.G.S 
British Medical Officer of the Upper Nile District 


DRAWINGS BY HARRY FENN 


221TH the experience born of a twelve 
months’ residence on the banks of 
the head-waters of the Nile, and 
some five. months actually spent on 
it, with only one break on dry land, 
and no other footing more solid 
than a floating island of papyrus or 
raft of water-grass, my respect and 
‘ reverence for this mighty river grow, 

if possible, even more deep and profound than before. 
Living for so many weeks in the remoteness of these 
swamps, one’s very soul gets bitten with the appalling 
sense of desolation and the vastness of the monotony. 
Insensibly one is reminded of the world in the days 
after the Deluge, void and misshapen, with the land 
struggling for mastery with the waters. Strange and 
uncouth are the fishes in the muddy depths, few and 
scarce the birds, best typified by the lonely heron wing- 
ing its graceful flight over the waste stretches of green 
and water; the silence of the night is broken by vague 
splashes or the long-drawn snorts of distant hippos, 
and the never-ceasing refrain of frogs and mosquitoes. 
One can well feel what a wealth of interest lies 
locked up in this river with its two extremes; the 
naked savagery of Central Africa at one end, and the 
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Papyrus plants that form the 


oldest civilization in the world at the other; between 
them the connecting ribbon of white water with its 
almost impenetrable barrier of vegetation stopping 
the way—not always sufficient to deter the rapacious 
greed of the Arab slave-hunters in their continual 
advance towards the interior. 

It is with the second phase of the river’s existence— 
the great marsh land—that this article is more par- 
ticularly concerned; and that curious phenomenon 
known as the “Sudd.” This is an Arabic word mean- 
ing “barrier,” and is generally used to signify the 
great masses of papyrus and other floating vegetation 
which form the blocks on the river. 

The expedition that started in September from the 
head-waters of the Nile to investigate the extent of 
the “‘sudd” of the Bahr-el-Jebel (and definitely see 
what possibility there was of opening up communica- 
tion with Egypt), consisted of the Uganda Protector- 
ate steam-launch, with a small detachment of soldiers 
and a medical officer—the present writer—under com- 
mand of “Captain M. F. Gage, 7th Dragoon Guards, 
then officer (in charge) of the English frontier post 
eon the Nile. In addition there was the Congo Free 
State paddle-steamer, which had only just been 
launched, with three galvanized-steel life-boats, having 
Commandant Henry in command, and a corresponding 
body of Congo troops in proportion to its larger 
carrying power. It was on the 18th of January that 
the members of the expedition emerged at the other 
end, to learn the finish of the Dreyfus case, and be 
overwhelmed with a rush of war news. 

Two elements are mainly concerned in the produc- 
tion of the sudd—papyrus and a water-grass (vossia). 
Subsidiary factors are the interminable succession of 
green Nile water-lilies, looking like small cabbages, 
floating down the stream; dead and alive ambatch 
trees; convolvulus and other creepers; and all the 
flotsam and jetsam that a mighty river collects on the 
surface of its bosom. 

Papyrus, to one who has seen but little of it, is a 
beautiful plant, growing in water up to six feet in 
depth. Its roots are long horizontal racines thickly 


islands 


‘whole side of a lagoon bordering the 


Islands 


interlaced, from 
which springs its 
tall graceful stem, 
sometimes eighteen 
feet long, triangu- 
lar on section, and 
smooth, and crown- 
ed at the top with 
a tuft of straight 
slender fibrils, each 
of which splits 
into four finer 
ones; the whole 
forming a feathery 
head that waves 
seductively in the 
wind. The water-grass, on the other hand, is not so 
high, nor so pleasant to handle. Its stalks and leaf- 
blades are covered with excessively fine siky hairs 
which give a very unpleasant prickling when grasped 
—even the negro’s cuticle cannot resist it. One 
generally saw this grass, compact as a hay-field, grow- 
ing from the edges of the lagoons or river out on to 
the surface of the water. Large masses break off 
from time to time, either from their own weight or 
through the action 
of the wind; not in- 
frequently ‘from the 
hippos forcing their 
way through in the 
shallow water search- 
ing for their especial 
herbage. 
/ Thirteen days’ 
_ steaming had brought 
‘7 us to the barrage. 
It had seemed im- 
possible that such a 
width of water, 
twenty-five feet deep, 
not a rock or a sand- 
bank in its channel, 
could ever be barred; 
but there it was, the 
sudd, stretched blank- 
ly across our path; 
and the boats help- 
lessly drifted their 
bows into the caout- 
choue-like mass of 
green stuff. Just on 
our left was a narrow 
opening running into 
a long lagoon which 
ran parallel to the 
hidden course of the 
river. Into this we 
turned and anchored. 
Next day while 
the life-boats were 
dragged through the 
papyrus to recon- 
noitre an open stretch of river seen some two miles 
further on at the other end of.the block, the steam- 
launch returned up stream to get some hippo meat 
for the men. We promised to be back in three days. 
On the way up a violent storm of. wind came on, so 
rough that it was necessary to tie up under the lee of 
the papyrus. On the following morning we went 
on to our shooting-ground, and returned, true to our 
promise, late in the evening of the day appointed, 
with a leviathan tied on to either side ef the launch. 
I can well remember our blank feel- 
ings of dismay, as we arrived in the 
dark, searching for the opening into 
our lagoon, and finding nothing but 
the blind wall of papyrus, round 
which we nosed in vain till we found 
we were heading up stream again. 
What had happened was that the 
gale of wind had blown out the 


river higher up—we had* noticed 
the change, on returning, without 
connecting it with anything special 
—and with it numberless islands 
had been belched forth from this 
particular lake, and doubtless from 
others similarly situated, into the 
stream, and all carried down the 
current to the opening into the la- 
goon. Of course many of the islands 
had slipped through—indeed, it was 
frequently a matter for wonderment 
into what narrow channels the float- 
ing acres could squeeze themselves— 
but one larger than the rest, catch- 
ing on the point, and slowly turning 
on its pivot, had been arrested long 
enough for others to be piled up 
behind; and more and more arriv- 
ing, the jam became complete. The 
morning’s light still found us grimly 
surveying the situation. Two miles 
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There are people living in this sad land 


away, on the far side of the newly formed barrier, 
was the other steamer, and there existed no possibility 
of communication. 

After four days, just when the situation was get- 
ting serious—for all the spare food had been placed 
on the other boat before starting—our soldiers heard 
the slow and measured blowing of the forced draught 
of the steamer in the distance; and a little later we 
had the pleasure of seeing it busily engaged in tugging 
at the block. It appeared that the gale that had shut 
us out had shut her in, for she had been encompassed 
round by all the islands in the lagoon, and had only 
freed herself by getting up steam and working back- 
wards and forwards to make a channel. Then she 
steamed up. to the entrance to go in search of us, only 
to find it also barred. 

To undo a recent block the men jump down into the 
grass with the ship’s anchor and fix it firmly in the 
roots; the order “ Full speed astern” is then given, 
and the steamer backs out. After a varying number 
of jerks the island is forcibly torn away and goes float- 
ing down the stream, the men still on it disengaging 
the anchor. When a large gap has been formed, an 
endeavor is made towards the centre in the hope of 
starting the key-stone. After hours of ceaseless work 
some one suddenly remarks that the gap has got 
smaller; a little later one is aware of a gentle rustling 
and crackling sound, and the shout goes up that the 
whole mass is moving. The steamer is hurriedly 
backed out and takes up a safe position in a small 
bay in the papyrus. The tearing, rending sound in- 
creases in volume, as the plug is slowly but irresist- 
ibly forced on. Then with difficulty an island sepa- 
rates and goes racing down the current; another and 
another follows, and the disintegration becomes com- 
plete; the pent-up waters sweep the entire block’ down 
the channel in a hopeless, broken, inextricable con- 
fusion of islands, swinging pellmell down the stream 
in one long ‘line. 

After the steamer had been advanced six miles, and 
a further twenty-mile tract of river surveyed, it was 
decided to finish off the exploration in the life-boats, 
first anchoring the steamers higher up the river in a 
safe place. At the same time it was necessary, as our 
stock was nearly done, to obtain some food from one 
of the few village settlements that existed in the 
marsh. It may astonish some people, as it did me, to 
know that there are people living in this sad land. 
Coming down stream, we had seen some of their huts 
standing up like the Pyramids of Egypt over the flats, 
where on some fertile mud-bank raised permanently 
high enough the natives grew their crops and 
raised herds of cattle. We were steaming to this 
place, then, about seventy miles south of the sudd, 
when, rounding a sweep of the river, a most amusing 
sight met our eyes, all the more droll because so un- 
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Cutting a channel tor the steam-launch 
















































































































expected. This was the coming of the French in a 
procession of seventeen dugouts, which, crammed with 
men and loaded down with food, goods, and chattels, 
had their gunwales barely four inches out of the water. 
The first impression was that here were the Dervishes, 
for the fall of the Khalifa was still unknown to us. 
It ought to be explained that at Shambe we had found 
a half-company of French Senegalese Tirailleurs, 
under the command of a Lieutenant of the Infantry 
Marine Francais, who was just waiting orders from 
his government to evacuate his post. One of the after 
effects of the Mission Marchand, he had only recently 
become aware of the new Franco-Egyptian frontier 
delimitation. When his marching orders came, he 
elected to follow us down the river, thinking it must 
be open, as we had not returned. He told us that the 
canoes had started with many more loads, but every 
day something had to be thrown overboard, first a pair 
of eighty-pound tusks, then a tent, a “ tonley ” of rice, 
and so forth, while his men had daily discarded 
various articles; but whatever went, one thing was 
most carefully preserved, and that was the mosquito 
curtain. 

It was a week later that the final start was made 
with the now increased company. 

It was with no feeling of regret that the boats left 
the lagoon and plunged into the mélée of sword-grass 
that bordered its edge. Rowing was out of the ques- 
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The lonely heron winging its graceful flight 


tion, so the soldiers splashed into the swamp to pull 
the boats along. Fifteen of them were sent on ahead 
with broken oars and paddles to beat down the grass 
and form a channel; while the others, divided up 
among the boats, dragged them along by ropes or by 
their sides. A certain number, generally the sick, 
stayed on board to help by poling. 

All European food had long been exhausted, there 
being left only a few tins of condensed milk, some 
soup tablets, and, of course, any quantity of mustard 
and pepper. Meat we hadn’t tasted for several days, 
and fish only when a chance one was speared or 
caught. To vary the monotony of a dhurra diet, the 
lieutenant sprinkled an open space near a pool of 
water with some grain, attracting crowds of the 
marsh sparrows that fluttered about over the tops of 
the papyrus. Having only one or two shot-cartridges 
left, he extracted the bullets from his service ammuni- 
tion and filled it instead with the sorghum grain and a 
wad of candle grease. It was a novel surprise that 
even for hungry men fifteen sparrows apiece made a 
satisfying repast. We even went so far as to tackle 
Nile snails, again prepared @ la Frangaise ; but for my 
part, I can only say they were the nearest approach 
to boiled india-rubber I’ve ever tasted. Another plate 
fought shy of by most members of the party was boa- 
constrictor steaks,-cut from a young python about 
eight-feet long caught alive by the soldiers. 

When, without further mishap, we at length reached 
the open river, it was the same story over again: hopes 
and fears alternating with the bends of the river; an- 
other thirteen clear miles of happiness, and a barrage 
more appalling than before. Between the blocks the 
river had worn an ancient, undisturbed look, the 
banks were more pronounced, the papyrus rising every 
now and again from little mounds of earthy-looking 
mould. The Effendi, who had been sent to report, 
brought back in his hand some old antelope dung, and 
never was an olive branch more eagerly hailed, sure 
indication of the approach of that dry, hard land 
known to exist in the vicinity of Lake No. 

By the second day we had finished 150 yards, the 
hoats and canoes were drawn up bow to stern as usual 


IIERE is a quiet path of Sleep 
\ 3 That leads us back to God; 
One sanctuary that remains 
When all earth’s paths are trod. 
Away, away, from fretful sound, 
From light and thought and care! 
O part the hidden, leafy gates 
And let me breathe its air! 


Cool fingers for the lidded eyes 
The zephyrs there shall bring, 

The while we glide and dream and drift 
From every sordid thing 

Through shaded avenues of rest 
Where toil was never known, 

Where God in His great merey broods, 
And mends and heals His own. 
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in the narrow channel, two of the dugouts 
being left at the mouth for fishing purposes 
next day. It was as well we had begun our 
canal off the river, for in the morning an 
extraordinary sight met our eyes. The 
whole of the river on our left and for sixty 
yards more, which when we had gone to 
sleep had been solid from bank to bank with 
sudd, was clear; everything had vanished in 
the night. Down the turbid stream was com- 
ing a cortége of islands. These, with a gradu- 
ally increasing swiftness, were whirled into 
another newly formed whirlpool in the middle 
of the remaining sudd, to disappear in its 
vortex. The two fishing-eanoes had _ been 
swept away; happily, their owners had not 
slept in them that night. We gazed blankly 
at each other, more mystified than ever. Pres- 
ently a black corporal, who had gone to the 
other end of the barrage to spear fish, came 
back to say he had heard the sound of men 
chanting in cadence to the stamping of feet 
on board a boat. Before that excitement had 
subsided, another, perched on top of a mound 
to superintend his men working, burst in on 
us, panting with hurry, to say that a steamer 
flying a “red rag” was arriving at the other 
end of the barrage. Simultaneously we looked 

at each other and exclaimed: “ It’s 

the English cutting the sudd.” 

Here was the end of all troubles, y 
worries, and calculations of our 
thirty days’ life in the open boats. 
We stumbled hastily. across the 
half-burnt sudd and the still smok- 
ing ashes, one moment in a_ water- 
logged hollow, the next tripping over 
gnarled papyrus roots, till, one by one, 
we dropped into the astonished gaze 
of the Dervish prisoners already swarm- 
ing over the sudd, and into the busy 
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life of an Egyptian gunboat. No one 
could say whether they were more as- 
tonished or we more pleased at the 
rencontre. The envoys had been an- 
nounced to Major Peake—the able offi- 
cer to whom had been entrusted the difficult 
task of opening up the Bahr-el-Jebel for 
future navigation—as “Shillooks with guns,” 
in a place where no Shillooks should be. The 
confusion grew worse when each man _ pre- 
sented arms according to each kind, and in- 
sisted on shaking hands, severally exclaiming 
at the same time he was “ Fransaivee,” “ Bri- 
gagie,” and “ Ingleeza.” 

On board many things were made plain to 
us. It was consoling to know that there were 
only two more blocks in front of us, with three 

other gunboats engaged on clearing up. What was 
still more reassuring—the way being open—was that 
if we considered our block to be bad, what had just 
been that day cut through was infinitely worse, was, 
in fact, a piece of solid land twelve feet thick, of 
which nine feet was sunk in water, and over 1200 
yards long, jammed right in the course of the stream. 

The rest of the 
journey is soon told. 
The glittering mirage 
of Khartoum, that 
had so long danced 
before our imagina- 
tions, became an un- 
deniable fact and a 
hospitable welcome, 
and at Cairo we said 
good-by to the last of 
our fellow-voyagers. 

The removal of the 
dams on the Bahr-el- 
Jebel will materially 
aid in draining an 
enormous’ track of 
over-inundated marsh- 
land, and in checking 
the still falling Nile— 
lower this year than 
it has been for a cen- 
tury—till the advent 
of the rainy season in 
June next. There is 
not, I think any prac- 
ticable scheme pos 
sible whereby the 
great masses of float- 
ing vegetation can be 
prevented from enter- 
ing the river and re- 
forming the blocks. 
All that is necessary 
is to keep a couple of 
gun-boats _ patrolling 








Awake, our foes are round about, 
Our watch must ceaseless be, 

But sleep, and they are put to rout, 
Forget, and they will flee. 

Heirs, bid at last to come and share 
Eternity’s calm sweep, 

We, with the ages, drop all care 
To sleep—to sleep—to sleep. 





Nothing but the blind wall of papyrus 


during the rainy season to uncork the freshly formed 
plugs. For what has happened of old time will 
happen in the days to come. I do not think it is 
too much to expect that we may shortly see plying 
up and down this great natural highway between 
Egypt and Central Africa the small beginnings of 
that commerce and contact of another life which will 
yearly spread, in bigger waves, the unstemmable tide 
of civilization right up to the very doors of Uganda; 
that anomalous country, with its thirst for instruc- 
tion and its craving for the solid benefits following 
in the train of the white man’s occupancy. 

Moreover, with the Nile open and 800 miles of clear 
running between Khartoum and Bedden, is forged 
another long and _ strong link in that line of 
steam communication from the Cape to Cairo 
which, despite the shakings of abler heads than 
mine, will inevitably come sooner than appears now 
possible. 





A wayside’ village 


The Way of Sleep 


By Charles H. Crandall 


In helpless, glad surrender there 
The soul lies bare and prone, 
Till washed and bleached as glittering snow 
On mountain summits blown. 
O sleep, the self-fulfilling prayer, 
The answer freely given, 
How sweetly blow thy piny winds 
From off the hills of heaven! 


He goes to sleep? He goes to God. 
Then cheerly bid him speed. 
He goes to meet the Sovereign Power, 
The balm for all our need. 
Who comes from sleep he comes from God. 
O welcome him with grace! 
Fresh from the all-restoring hands, 
The Light is on his face. 
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MAKING STREET RAILWAY ACCIDENTS TO ORDER 


INCIDENTS OF THE STREET CAR FENDER TESTS HELD RECENTLY BY THE PUBLIC SER 
VICE COMMISSION AT SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, WITH THE AID OF DUMMY FIGURES 


Dummy in position The moment of impact between the dummy and the fender The dummy after the “accident” 


Picking up the dummy at full speed Placing a dummy in the path of the car A small dummy boy who lost a dummy leg 


be. A ce ee ss : 


One of the new fenders in position. The mechanism causes it to drop automatically the moment the swinging board in front touches an obstacle 
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UNCLE SAM. “IF SOMEBODY WOULD ONLY CHLOROFORM H 
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OF BRYAN WOULD MEAN 


ROFORM HIM, AND LET ME HAVE A MUCH-NEEDED REST” 


BY —.W. KEMBLE 























“THE NERVE OF HIM TO CALL THAT A DUCK! 


THE PRICE OF THE JUDGES 

















DRBCRQBOT the least picturesque feature of 
SSN the old county courts of Pennsyl- 

S vanie yas 2 sence 2 

AN NG vania was the presence on_ the 


Bench of two lay judges, or “ triers,” 
one on either side of the real pre- 
siding judge, who was, of course, a 
As trained lawyer. Like the appendix 
AVR Vermiformis, the lay judges were an 

interesting but useless survival of 
an ancient epoch, a time when English laymen so. dis- 
trusted lawyers that they kept two of their own num- 
ber on the bench to have an eye on the judge. 

A facetious member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
introduced an act to abolish lay judges throughout the 
State, and to put in their places wooden men, duly 
carved, painted, and dressed. Another member was 
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THE PAPER-HANGER. “ Yau, 


seconding the project in an eloquent speech, when the 
whole project was brought to an abrupt stop by a 
Mr. Woog, representing a district in Lancaster County. 
“‘Miss-ter Speager!” he cried. ‘I opchect to der 
maigking unt putting in on der pench uf dem dummy 
chudges. Yass. When we haf made ’em, unt paindtet 
’em, unt put suits uf clothes on, dey cost der Stade uf 
Pennsylwany dreisig dollar apiece. Vun_ hoondert 
dummy chudges iss cost drei’ dousant dollar—unt den, 
unt den dey ain’d any petter dan vhat ve got now!” 





JUST BECAUSE 


Bossy. “ Ma!” 

MoruHe_r. “ Yes, dear.” 

Bossy. “ I’ve been an awful good boy since I started 
going to Sunday-school, haven’t I?” 

Mortuer. “ Yes, dear, you’ve been very good, indeed ?” 





NESBITT BENSON 


TRY TO COOM BACK NEX'T WEEK.” 
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Bossy. “ And you don’t distrust me any more, do 
you?” 

Mortuer. “ No, dear.” 

Bossy. “ Then, why do you continue to hide the 
pie?” 





OVERWORKED 


On coming home from business Mr. W found 
Mrs. W- lying on a couch. He sat down by her 
and said, 

“What did the doctor say, dear?” 

“He asked me to put out my tongue,” murmured 
Mrs. W: ; 

* Yes?” 

“ And he looked at it, and said, ‘ Overworked.’ ” 

Mr. W: heaved a long sigh of relief. ‘‘ Then, 
my dear,” he said, firmly, “ you will have to give it a 
rest. I have perfect confidence in that doctor.” 

















WAS “GAME” 


SPortinc Customer. “ A pound of cheese, please.” 

Grocer. ‘“ Gorgonzola or Cheddar?” 

Sporting CusToMER. “Oh, I don’t care. Start ’em 
both across the counter and I’ll take the winner.” 





WENT TO HIS HEAD 


PrinorpaL. “Johnnie, I’m surprised that your 
French is so weak. Now think—chapeau—what is 
that? What does your father throw up when he’s 
merry ?” 

JOHNNIE. “ His job, sir.” 





A SILK-PURSE SUGGESTION 


To store thy gold a little silken tey 
Wouldst thou obtain? 
No porcine auricle do thou employ, 
*Twere toil in vain! 
i. Ds. 


AIRY PERSIFLAGE 


Mrs. BENHAM. “The doctor says that I must keep 
my mouth closed in the cold air.” 
_Benuam. “If you do, there won’t be so much hot 
air.” 





HOME THOUGHTS 


Mrs. Knicker. “ We are to have a thousand-foot 
skyscraper.” : 

Mrs. Bocker. “I suppose that means that Henry 
will be detained at the office five hundred feet later.” 





AFTER HE LANDED 


AMERICAN REPORTER. “ Have you ever been in Si- 
beria, Mr. Fgjklimsky ?”’ 

DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN REFUGEE. “ Well—er—yes; 
I happened to take an knouting there last year.’ 
































HE HAD A FUZZY FEELING 


N the soft twilight of 
| a summer afternoon 
mother came upon 
Young Hopeful standing 
in a brown study by the 
greenhouse door. His 
hands were clasped be- 
% fore him and his lips 
were dejectedly parted. 
“Why, what’s ~ the 
matter, lamb?” mother 
asked, bending over him. 
“Tm finking, muvver.” 
“What about, little 
man?” 
“Have gooseberries any legs, muvver?” 
“Why, no, of course not, dearie.” 
A deeper shade fell athwart dearie’s face as he 
aised his glance to her. 
“Then, muvver, I’ve swallowed a caterpillar!” 





THE RULING PASSION 


Tue visitor was being shown through the insane 
asylum. 

“ This,” said the guide, “is the new automobile ward 
for victims of speed mania, gasolitis, ete. We have 
ene hundred beds, always full.” 

“ But,” queried the visitor, “ where are the patients? 
I don’t see any.” 

“They’re not often visible,” replied the attendant, 
lifting the edge of one of the counterpanes and dis- 
closing a pair of shoes. “ They’re mostly beneath the 
beds, fixing the springs.” 


DESIRABLE 


GiLLeT. “‘ Now that our rich Uncle Perry is dead, my 
cousin Tom and [ are in the same boat.” 
Op Frienp. “ Well, I hope it’s an heir-ship.” 











THE RETURN 


Maaistrate. “If I remember rightly this is not 
your first appearance in court.” 

PRISONER. “ No, your honor; but I hope you don’t 
judge by appearances.” 


THE BETTER BITE 


THE country doctor, after examining his patient, a 
ruddy, fat farmer, decided that leeches properly ap- 
plied would benefit the old man, so he told the much 
perturbed wife what to de. Upon his return a day or 
two later, he was surprised to find the patient much 
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thinner, his face expressing 
much uneasiness. When he 
asked the housewife how the 
leeches had acted she hastened 
to reply. 

“Well, I thought them lit- 
tle leeches wouldn’t do him 
much good, so I put a couple 
of ferrets at him.” 


BUDDING THEOLOGIAN 


Lirtte May Ryan, in a 
Buffalo kindergarten, had 
been doing her best to solve 
the mysteries of life as pre- 
sented in her Nature Study 
class. 

Perhaps her religious im- 
pulses were awakened, or per- 
haps only entangled hope- 
lessly, but at any rate they 
had to find expression. The 
Friday afternoon exercises 
gave her opportunity, and 
when she was called upon to 
recite her little composition 


she faced her teacher with 


this: 


swimming in the dish; 

“See the little robin sing- 
ing in the tree; 

“Who taught these two to 
fly together? 

“Who stuck the fur all on 
their breasts? 

“°Twas God; *twas God; he 
done it!” 





TOUCHING SOLICITUDE 


A story told by an English- 
man recently recalls the days 
of Robin Hood and his merry 


“See the little goldfish * 
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A DEDUCTION 


& 


If honest toil makes horny hands, 
Then cannot it be said 

That one who overworks his brain 
Should have a horny head? 


PETER NEWELL. 





men. <A certain Eng- 
lish lord was accus- 
tomed to dine and play 
piquet with a neighbor 
regularly every Friday 
night, returning home 
at precisely the same 
hour, half after ten. 
He was known to carry 
a large sum of money 
with him, and two hold- 
up men decided to get 
it. They lay in wait 
for him at a lonely spot 
in the road. 





come a vegetarian, sage, “Mind now, Tom,” 


said Bill, hoarsely, 


Observe the strange fowl cence ofhiscaudal appendages ihn Pe ONE 


steps by, you ‘it ’im 

over the conk with yer 

elub and Hill go 
through ’im. ‘It ’im good now!” 

Half past ten passed; eleven o’clock; half past 
eleven; and still their victim did not appear. As 
twelve o’clock was striking, Tom became uneasy. He 
turned to his companion. 

“Hey, Bill,” he growled. 

“ What is it?” whispered Bill. 

“Hi say, Hi ’ope nothink ’as ’appened to ’is ‘igh- 
ness!” 


ON A VISIT 
WueEn I go to my Gram’ma’s an’ 
She gets done kissin’ me, 
I wonder what’s to happen nex’. 
(Don’t have to ’cite no * Golden Tex’ ” 
At Gram’ma’s,—no, sir-ee! ) 


My Gram’ma, she puts on her specs 
(That’s so’s ’at she can see). 

“More like his father ev’ry day: 

Don’t favor his ma’s folks,” she'll say, 
“A mite, it ‘pears to me.” 


My Gram’pa, when we go outdoors 
To give th’ horse his feed, 
Stands me up ’gainst th’ big barn door 
An’ marks .it where I’ve grow’d some more. 
I’m “ growin’ like a weed!” 


My Gram’ma knows it’s drefile hard 
For busy folks like me 

To have to stop an’ take a nap, 

An’ so I sleep right on her lap; 
Aw’ after,—we go see 


If Mr. Gingersnap is home,— 
He has a roun’, tin house,— 
An’, I can “help myse’f to some,” 
An’ mus’n’t drop a single crum’, 

So’s not to call th’ mouse. 


My Gram’pa lets me clim’ up him 
An’ rides me on his knee; 

It’s like, he says, he rode to war! 

An’ I jus’ say, “ Do so some more!” 
(I’m ’fraid he’ll stop, you see.) 


My Gram’pa says I'll help him lots 
If Tl hunt ’round an’ see 

W’ich pocket’s got his wintergreens 

An’ peppermints—I know he means 
His candy! Some’s for me! 


W’en I’m all grow’d up tall an’ big 
I don’: know w’ich I'll be— 
A Gram’ma or a Gram’pa, ’cause 
They’re bof so good to me! 
’ Marie Louise ToMPkKIns. 














LOOKED THAT WAY 

“ §-s-S-SUS-SAY, Ma,” stammered Bobby through the 
suds as his mother scrubbed and scrubbed him. “1 
guess you want to get rid o’ me, don’t you?” 

“ Why, no, Bobby dear,” replied his mother. “ What 
ever put such an idea as that into your mind?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Bobby. “ Only it seems te me 
you’re tryin’ to rub me out.” 


A FAIR DEDUCTION 


LitrLe HELEN asked who it was that made the wind, 
and she was told, God. One day, after a severe wind 
storm, she came running into the house exclaiming: 
“Oh, mother! Dod blew the barber’s sign down!” 





HER CURE FOR IT 
“How do yez kape from bein’ lonely, Mrs. Flynn?” 
* Faith an’ whin I’m all alone I have the house full 
of company.” 





WHY NOT? 

“Tuts,” said the teacher to her class of small 
arithmeticians, “is a unit.” She held up- a pencil. 
“This book is a unit, too,” said she. ‘“ And these are 
units ”; and she showed them a ruler, a flower, and an 
apple. 

Then she peeled the apple, and, holding up the peei, 
said, “ Now, children, what is this?” 

Silence. 

“Come, you know what it is,” she urged. 

Little Bill’s hand went up slowly. 

“ Well, William,” said the teacher. 

“ Pleathe, ma’am, the skin of a unit.” 
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Belief 


By Alta Brunt Sembower 






JACK was unusually snail-like about 
going to school that morning. It 
was not, however, as the poets have 
In- 
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the wilderness. It was not that the 
wilderness—to wit, Pike’s Woods—was specially green 
and inviting, with the tips of its branches waving over 
the hill at the edge of the village. It was not that 
the list of problems on his slate was long and unsolved, 
nor that to-day marked off only half of the week which 
he was condemned to spend in exile on the “ front 
seat.” It was none of these inevitable and everlasting 
trials would go to make up the cynicism of boyhood 
that was troubling Jack. It was a matter more per- 
sonal and more lively in interest. Jack was down for 
an affair of honor at the morning “ recess,” and there 
were attendant circumstances which required pondering 
about. Jack, like the true soldier, was going to bat- 
tle with a fear in his heart. He passed the little boys 
in the school yard without his usual signs of con- 
descension, and only remembered his position as head 
of the second floor in time to perform a few gymnastics 
on the stairs for the benefit of one small admirer who 
had followed him inside. He hung up his cap in the 
cloak-room with a precision vainly sought for by home 
training, and produced mainly by the inducement of 
some other boy’s hat on the highest nail, inviting dis- 
turbance. Finally, after some little shuffling at the 
door and a loud “hem” or two to Billy Boyd on the 
back row, Jack walked in with a careful swagger de- 
signed to show his extreme indifference to his seat 
near the throne. Before reaching it he had time for 
a quick survey of the room. Among the apparently 
unnoted things there was a swift picture of Mirabel 
Gray’s black braids dangling in the aisle, and the head 
attached to them very near another head, sleek, well 
combed, and boyish—both bent together intently over 
a book. For the first time since his challenge of the 
day before Jack longed for the hour to draw nigh. 
Jack’s appointment was the outgrowth of a senti- 
ment, and as such was of interest to the whole com- 
munity. It was not that the antagonist-to-be was a 
new boy. That was a matter that couldn’t be helped, 
and after a few encounters with individual boys could 
be set right. But when the new boy came in with 
such heavy odds on his side, with a shield as it were, 
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Jack gave the Orphan one blow 
in the chest and then another 


which protected him from even wordy blows—much 
less a contest to see whose fists were best—then all 
Cloverly Village put on its thinking-cap. The new boy 
was an Orphan. Now, in Cloverly Village—perhaps 
in all the boy-world there is something of the feeling— 
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the boys had a superstition about orphans. They 
always thought of the word with a big O, and they 
spread the news the night of the arrival with the 
same preparations for defence that would have hailed 
the coming of a genuine Fiji-[slander with all his 
tribal tricks of war. The savage, indeed, would have 





He had chanced to see Mirabel Gray 
accepting the gift of a new slate-pencil 


been more acceptable, for at least one might hit him 
back. But the law of the boy-world said that a fel- 
low must endure all things—nearly—from an orphan. 
Perhaps the feeling was due to private Biblical lectures 
given by big sisters or maiden aunts, or to the in- 
heritance of the influence of many thousand such 
lectures given by big sisters or maiden aunts to gen- 
erations of boys long gone—lectures pooh-poohed at the 
time of their giving, but pondered upon secretly after- 
wards and handed down to the next generation of 
boys in the form of a little stronger instinctive tend- 
ency to avoid laying hands on an orphan. At any 
rate, the feeling was there, and the boys stood aloof, 
sparing the rod, but taking out the wickedness of their 
natures by hating the Orphan heartily for misde- 
meanors and misfortunes alike. Such a hatred is un- 
comfortable for the victim of it, of course, but it 
doesn’t actively interfere with business. It doesn’t 
take the new boy long to find out his advantage, and 
the result is easily seen. What boy stops to question 
whether his reign comes by the gift of his fellows or 
by force of arms? He simply carries things with a 
high hand, and if he proves a good ruler and a good 
fellow, after all, he may even come to keep his rule 
by common consent. Such things, however, happen 
rarely. 

Cloverly Village had been smouldering for some time. 
An orphan is bad enough in being just that, but when 
he has sleek light hair and meek blue eyes and is kept 
well brushed and supplied with apples by the deacon’s 
wife, whom he has come to live with, he adds a drop 
or two more of bitterness to the boys’ cup of dislike. 
And when he shows himself capable of eating one 
apple with another in his hand in the midst of a 
hungry crowd, and kicks little Johnnie Black for 
trying to get a bite, it is time to interfere. And 
when his face comes to be notorious for the many 
shapes it can assume in contempt of his subjects, it 
seems to be necessary to do something to change the 
expression of that face. When a boy has all these 
elements in due proportions mixed up in him, then is 
he an orphan indeed. 

Jack in the midst of all this had rather ignored the 


. new boy and had gone on despising him in silence— 


the spirit of his fathers being strong within him to 
keep his hand from against the tormentor. But on 
Tuesday afternoon—a particularly unfortunate day for 
Jack, and the time of his humiliation by that in- 
cidental and temporal authority, the teacher—he had 
chanced to see, by the aid of the little looking-glass 
which enabled him to see Mirabel Gray without look- 
ing round, the same fickle damsel accepting with 
thanks the gift of a new slate-pencil topped with the 
half of a chunk of candy. The other half had been 
carefully bitten off and the rest presented by the 
hand of the new boy Willie Perkins. That put a new 
light on things, and a few minutes later when he saw 
the new boy throw a paper ball at the smallest. boy in 
the room Jack’s soul rose in righteous indignation 
against such tyranny. It should not go on. After 
some deliberation, in which he reflected .bitterly that 
the teacher’s decree that he must “ stay in after school ” 
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would prevent a speedy reckoning, he wrote a note 
saying: 
“Will you pleas mete me on the other side of the 
church tomorrow at recess? 
“ Yours truly, 
‘“* JACK GRESHAM. 
“P.S. It is a fight.” 


“Choose your weapons” looked well on the paper, 
but he reflected that some newly imported ideas of the 
newcomer might make the thing too literal, and he 
wanted to use his fists. With some difficulty under 
the teacher’s eyes he started the note on its backward 
course and waited for a reply. There was no formal 
one, but an astonished nod from the challenged one 
was satisfactory, and in five minutes the -news had 
buzzed over the room that Jack Gresham was “ goin’ 
to lick the Orphan.” There was some rejoicing among 
the smaller boys, but the older and conservative ones 
were oppressed by secret doubts. Their looks of ad- 
miration were genuine, but were tempered by hopeless 
shakings of the head which implied that there was no 
unqualified sanction of the one who had thus defied the 
superstition. 

The morning of the fight wore on slowly, and every- 
body watched the clock. Only to Jack, however, it 
seemed to tick faster than usual, and he tried to stay 
it by following the course of the Yang-tse-Kiang River 
as laboriously as if he wished it never to end. But 
the geography lesson, like most interesting things, 
ended all too soon, and the gong in the hall sounded 
for “recess.” Everybody filed out, and the boys, more 
silent than usual at such exciting times, made their 
way in littl®@ groups to the scene of interest. The 
school yard was large, but, the custom of the place 
being to let the children range as they liked over the 
neighborhood at recess, the boys, naturally enough, 
chose to make their playground any place but in the 
limits of the real one. Their favorite place was in the 
shadow of an old church some little distance away, 
parallel with the schoolhouse, and easily seen from its 
windows. In top and marble seasons the boys played 
on the side next the schoolhouse. In fouler weather, 
when such amicable sports were not in vogue, they took 
the other side. This morning the crowd went round 
the church, and the girls at the schoolroom windows 
decided suddenly that it would be nice to take a walk 
down that way. 

Jack was among the first on the field, and, a little 
heavy-hearted, but outwardly calm, listened to the 
advice of his friends and constituents. After a little 
waiting, around the corner appeared the likewise con- 
fident, bland face of Willie Perkins. Long immunity 
from danger made the Orphan step boldly into the 





“You let him flick you!” she said, with growing scorn 


midst of the silent, frowning crowd of boys. His 
very assurance seemed to radiate from him. Jack, 
somewhat to his dismay, when he turned to say some- 
thing to Billy Boyd, found that the latter had moved 
back a little with the other boys. Jack tried hard 
not to feel deserted and prepared for fight. The two 
boys faced each other—Jack, dark, sturdy, and a lit- 
tle “ chunky ”—the new boy, taller, slight, pale-faced, 
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and rather agile-looking. After the fashion of the 
times, they prepared to begin with a wrestle. 

“Ye can have yer ‘holts,’” said Jack, contemptu- 
ously, and the new boy gripped him. A flash of joy 
burned up into Jack. Just as he had expected, his 
magnanimity was to do him no harm. He could man- 
age three or four boys like this. He felt. the strength 
in his hands. The new boy was making some desper- 
ate and annoying wriggles, but they wouldn’t last 
long. Jack swung round leisurely and prepared to 
land his antagonist on the ground in a way to be 
proud of. But in the moment in which he waited tq 
take a firmer grip he had suddenly a queer little new 
sensation. It was of the silence about him. The boys 
always yelled when the favorite was winning. Now, 
however, though he knew he was the favorite, yet there 
was no applause to show for it. *The silence was 
heavy. There was a wall of quiet figures round about. 
After all, the spirit of the boys was against this fight. 
The moment it took Jack to think all this was the 
moment for his grip and throw, and he let it pass. 
The next moment -he threw the new boy rather weakly 
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to the ground and sat on him. In the order of things 
it was next for Jack to pummel his victim till he 
cried for mercy. Jack gave the Orphan one biow in 
the chest and then another. ‘Then a kind of self- 
consciousness came over him, and to save his life he 
couldn’t strike again. He took a moment to feel this, 
too, forgetting that such a position is not conducive 
to thought, and that minute all was lost. For a lithe, 
light figure wriggled out of his grasp, and the next 
minute the tables were turned. The new boy had no 
qualms about pummelling, and his clasp was like that 
of the Old Man of the Sea. Jack didn’t cry for mercy, 
but the boys dragged the victor off at last. They were 
unfriendly as ever to him, but they took care not to 
be rough. Billy brushed Jack’s coat ruefully. “I 
knowed how it would be, Jack,’ he murmured in a 
gloomy aside. “ You can’t lick an Orphan.” 

“TI tell ye I could have licked him,” blazed Jack, 
pulling away. “If I hadn’t let him off.” Billy shook 
his head sadly. “It’s all the same thing,” he said. 

The bell to “ take up recess” rang sharply, and the 
boys dived toward the schoolhouse. , Jack lingered a 





minute to complete the brushing, and to ponder sadly 
upon the cause of his defeat. And suddenly round the 
corner of the church was poked a head with black 
braids, and Mirabel’s brown eyes flashed at him. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed, Jack Graham! Ain’t you 
now—to whip an orphan!” 

Jack stared uncertainly. He would fain have posed 
as a haughty victor, but he knew that she would find 
the truth out soon enough. Desperately he caught at ~ 
the last straw, which was the truth. 

“T didn’t lick him, Mira,” he said, pleadingly. “I 
could have, but I Jet him lick me ’cause he is an 
orphan. I hope to die I did.” 

In the long moment that followed feminine incon- 
sistency came to the top. Mira’s expression changed 
from reproach to disgust and amazement. 

“You let* him lick you!” she said, with growing 
scorn at last. ‘“ Did he win? Well—I never!” She 
turned away and ran toward the schoolhouse. 

Jack followed in a daze. Whichever way he took it, 
it seemed, the tradition of school life had won, You 
couldn’t lick an orphan. 





The Birth 


SS GOHE spectacle of an island volcano 
(739 rising out of the sea, to sink below 
WY) St the depths again, was recently wit- 
Poa, nessed by Lieutenant B. H. Camden, 
Mo of the United States revenue cutter 
(@9) McCulloch, off the Aleutian Islands. 
CG any) 2 In 1796 a Russian navigator dis- 
nN covered, near Bogoslof Island, what 

ene is known as Castle Rock. In 1870 
another peak, called Sail Rock, made its appearance 
in the vicinity. Thirteen years later dense clouds of 
steam were observed rising out of the sea four miles 
away, and when these cleared a third island, known 
as Fire Island, had become visible. In June, 1906, it 
was reported that a new island had joined the group, 
and the Perry, which was sent to investigate, located 
Perry Island near Fire Island, and connected with it 
by a spit of land. Some time during the winter of 
1906-7 a fifth upheaval occurred and was reported to 
the Behring Sea seal patrol fleet. Captain Rogers was 
despatched in command of the revenue cutter Me- 
Culloch to land, if possible, and secure sketches and 
photographs of the new formation. 

Pushing in between Perry Peak and Castle Rock, 
the expedition clearly observed the change that was 
in process. The sky-line had altogether changed 
since the Perry’s visit, and the sea around the peaks 
was a mile deep. Five officers and a boat’s crew left 
the ship, and, after struggling through sulphurous 
fumes that almost suffocated them, effected a landing 
upon a heap of smoking débris at the foot of a new 
peak, which was saluted with twenty-one guns and 
christened McCulloch. 

Lieutenant B. H. Camden and another officer deter- 
mined to hazard an ascent, although the smoking 


















‘ flanks of the mountain on which they trod registered 


a temperature of 175 degrees. Between Perry and 
McCulloch peaks they came upon a lake of boiling 
water, measuring 1200 by 200 feet. The new moun- 
tain was accessible only by a narrow strip of land be- 
tween the steaming lake and a long lagoon opposite. 

The ascent proved impracticable, in spite of the 
efforts of the volunteers. Their shoes were burned 
by impact with the hot lava, and finally they dis- 
lodged an avalanche of rocks and boulders of enor- 
mous size, in the escape from which they narrowly 
avoided death by suffocation. Then they crept along 
the spit connecting McCulloch Peak with Castle Rock, 
and found that it consisted of a rocky ledge, 300 feet 
in height. The party made a detour of McCulloch 
Peak, which was 395 feet high and 1775 by 1200 feet 
at the base. Ancther attempt was made to ascend 
this new addition to United States territory, but this 
proved equally fruitless. The huge, jagged pinnacle, 
which consisted of voleanic mud, mixed with disinte- 
grated rock, scoria, basalt, tufa, pumice, obsidian, 
trachyte, and diorites and andesides, discolored with 
deposits of sulphur, was insurmountable. Some ex- 
cellent photographs were, however, taken, as shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. During this expedi- 
tion a sea-lion rookery was discovered, some of -the 
largest of these creatures being about twice the size 
of domestic cattle and weighing, it was estimated, 
2000 pounds. 

Three months later Lieutenant Camden revisited 
the locality. He had considerable difficulty in finding 
the spot, for the sky-line had again entirely altered. 
Three hundred and ninety-five feet of volcanic-mud 
mountain, mixed with disintegrated rock, scoria, ba- 
salt, tufa, and other ingredients, had entirely dis- 
appeared, and the waves rolled over the scene of the 
lieutenant’s perilous ascension. But the new moun- 
tain had not died without a struggle. The scene ad- 
jacent resembled some battle-field of the Titans who 
hurled hills for missiles in their desperate warfare. 
Thousands of tons of dust had been cast up and had 
formed a new spit of land connecting Perry Peak with 
Castle Rock and Fire Island, and the new connection 
varied from 20 to 100 feet in height. 

The disappearance of McCulloch Peak, strange 
though it appeared, explained and was explained by 
another peculiar incident which had hitherto been 
puzzling those who were interested in these local up- 
heavals. 

During the preceding summer a great quantity of 
dust similar to that experienced throughout the 


- world after the disastrous volcanic eruptions in New 


Zealand some twenty-odd years ago, had fallen at 
Unalaska Island, on the Aleutian chain, and this is 
now believed to have been the débris of the new 
island. It became evident that the impetuous Mc- 
Culloch Peak had blown itself to pieces and literally 
gone up in the air. 


and Death of an Island 
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The birth of McCulloch Peak, seen from a distance of two miles 

















The fuming rocks which baffled Lieutenant Camden’s attempt at ascension 

















The dead body of the mountain seen from a distance of two miles 
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MINNESOTA-—THE LAND OF PROMISE 
By John Mimberly Mumford 
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OME errant photographer, faring 
down a dusty road in rural Minne- 
sota, caught, lately, what seems to 
me a marvellously comprehensive 
historical picture, and yet it was 
(| simple. Two vehicles, side by side, 

are travelling along the highway. 
One is an old-time ox-cart, such as 
still is in vogue in the remoter dis- 
tricts, drawn slowly by two patient long-horns, the 
driver, afoot, flicking his insistent whip about their 
flanks. The other is a French touring-car, with its 
trailing banner of dust and smoke. Above them, at 
one side of the road, frowns the heavily timbered hill- 
side; in the background, strangely appropriate, is a 
settler’s humble habitation, and the rude, primitive 
barn, with its yawning door—* Such a fine place,” as 
a New York broker of bucolic tendencies once said, 
* to stand in when it rains.” 

This fortuitous picture the wayside artist has called 
by the trite title ‘Then and Now.” He might well 
have dubbed it “ The West.” In its little two inches 
by four is concentrated a microcosmic history of the 
sovereign State of Minnesota. It would be safe enough 
to believe that the sires of the automobilist came to 
the Mississippi in just such an ox-cart. The sovereign 
State of Minnesota is only fifty years old. On the 
eleventh day of May in this year it celebrated the semi- 
centennial of its admission to the Union in 1858, and 
at its State Fair, which is only now finished, there 
gathered in the huge log cabin, which is the _per- 
manent headquarters of the Territorial Pioneers, a host 
of gray-haired men and women who in the forties and 
fifties migrated hither from New York and New Eng- 
land and some other places, to set up their altars in 
the wilderness about the beautiful Falls of St. An- 
thony. 

Minnesota does not worship at the graves of its an- 
cestors, for two good reasons. The first is that it is 
too busy doing something else, and the second is that 
a large part of its ancestors are still as nimble as 
crickets. 

One of them on whom I called a few days ago to 
talk about the early times had just returned from an 
expedition “up West” after prairie-chickens, which 
are very plentiful this fall, and was starting out again 
the day following to see if he couldn’t make a fatter 
bag. 

“Tm a little stiff,” he said as he pitched his stump 
of a cigar into the open fire. ‘‘ One has, to expect that 
at eighty-five. But I want to get all the chicken- 
shooting I can while I’m here, because ”—with an ac- 














A typical Minnesota stock farm near Willmar 


cent of profound sorrow—‘ I’m afraid there won’t be 
any over yonder, and I’ve got to go there before long.” 

Secretly, it was plain he would have been glad to 
exchange the Connecticut Congregationalist heaven, to 
Lelief in which he had been reared, for the Happy 
Hunting Grounds of the red men who, fifty years ago, 
were his near and vengeful neighbors, and who were 
in truth the first families of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

It is only now that the first—and to some. extent 
the second—generation is beginning to scrape together 
souvenirs of the early days, to collect the pictures and 
autographs of the first settlers, to preserve the totter- 
ing log cabins in whi¢hthey lived, and the even older 
and more decrepit ones which were the Indian missions 
of the border. Tithe pioneer headquarters are the 
first cradle, the first Territorial Governor’s chair, 


churns, flax-wheels, crocks, sugar-bowls, andirons, 
pewters, candlesticks, swords, and the ancient fire- 


arms which in those necessitous days furnished deer 
and buffalo meat for the family, and now and then 
made “a score or more of red devils bite the dust.” 

It was all yesterday, and thus does history begin 
to erystallize. In St. Paul is a four-million-dollar 
State-house, which sits up on a hill in seeming pride 
of the fact that it was built within the original ap- 
propriation. In Minneapolis are the State Univer- 
sity, with its thousands of students, and the great 
flour-mills fed by Minnesota wheat—the fame and 
products of which have made their way into every 
corner of the world. There is vast wealth in these 
cities, and cultivation, clean streets, superb shops, and 
an air of uplift, prosperity, progress, civic health, and 
energy which I have nowhere seen surpassed. But 
back of it all are the farms and the sturdy people on 
them. By the toil of the land-tiller these cities thrive, 
and in his wealth they prosper, and they know it. 

In the East we watch the stock market. A slump 
in Wall Street brings a matutinal cloud to the brow 
of every tradesman, and causes a large percentage of 
the population to sit up worrying far into the night. 
Wall Street bothers these people of the great North- 
west about as much as a hurricane in Zanzibar. They 
sit serene and sleep sound o’ nights through panics 
that drive the East to bankruptcy. What the city man 
here turns to in the morning paper is the crop re- 
ports. It is the wheat and oats of Ole Swenson that 
determine whether the wives and daughters of St. 
Paul merchants are to go abroad next summer or no. 
Mr. George C. Boldt, though he may not know it, has 
an unconscionable lot of room to spare in his hostelry 
when the elevators on far-away lonely branches of the 
Great Northern are not full to overflowing, and this 

















One of Minnesota’s sources of wealth—a thousand-acre wheat-tield near Glyndon 
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year, be it known to Mr. Boldt and others, the great 
Northwest is rich and getting richer, and by and by 
will have money to burn if it pleases. 

Somebody who has not followed these articles from 
the beginning may fail to understand the significance 
of this animadversion. It is perhaps, therefore, well 
to recapitulate, to a small extent—for these articles 
have a message for a multitude of men. “ Farmer” 
Bryan said, along in March last, that the poor boy 
in America to-day had no chance, that “the trusts 
are robbing him of his opportunity.” 

A canvass thereupon of the greatest industrial con- 
solidations and the greatest railroad consolidations in 
the country revealed the absolute falsity of this pre- 
tence. It made plain the fact that there never was 
greater demand nor better opportunity in the industrial 
field, anywhere or at any time, than exists under 
normal conditions in America to-day if a boy wants to 
follow that kind of a path. What Mr. Bryan said is 
simply funny. 

The next protest is that, at any rate, such employ- 
ment means self-annihilation and corporate servitude ; 
that individual identity is lost. The West—and the 
Northwest and the Southwest—is the everlasting and 
irrefutable answer to that, and anybody who lives in 
Nebraska knows it. Mr. Bryan’s own State is fairly 
groaning for able and willing men to guide the plough, 
to sow, and to reap. Kansas, as I have shown, is 
ready to offer any kind oi inducement to men who 
are minded to work, to come and take up her lands 
and till them, make homes for themselves, and add to 
her already almost incredible wealth. 

And in the Northwest, outlying the Twin Cities .of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul—yes, outlying them as far 
to the north as the heart of British Columbia and as 
far to the west as Portland and Seattle—I find the 
same conditions, intensified if anything, and multiplied 
in attractiveness. There is room here for all the hard- 
working but disappointed multitudes of the Eastern 
States; there is land to be had, some of it for the ask- 
ing, because here the State lands and the Federal 
lands are not yet exhausted; other tracts for a price 
so small that almost anybody can find it, and upon 
terms that mean merely a few years of earnest appli- 
cation to the work in hand. 

The East is wedded to its idols, and they are largely 
of clay. During the panic of 1893 I was in the habit 
of going home from work in a New York newspaper 
office at three o’clock in the morning up Broadway, 
and about the old Fleischmann bakery at Tenth Street 
was accustomed to see a line of six or seven hundred 
half-clad wretches, who shivered for hours on end in 
a line that reached away around the block into Fourth 
Avenue and back to Broadway again, waiting for coffee 
and bread that was to be handed out at half past five. 
They stood sometimes, in the bitter February weather, 
ankle-deep in snow and slush, the most pitiful examples 
possible of man who is made in the image of his 
Maker. All about the city that winter were similar 
institutions and similar sights. 

In the following month the farmers in Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania wanted 
men, and commissioners came to New York and made 
offer broadcast of $1.50 and $2 a’day, board, clothing, 
and transportation provided, for any kind of men what- 
soever to come out and help put in and harvest the 
season’s erops. 

And the bread line laughed at them. It is common- 
place, and it is always true. The very air of an East- 
ern city seems to act as an anesthetic to the energy 
and independence of the poor. There are hundreds of 
thousands of people in and around New York who 
don’t know a reason for being there, and yet can’t 
leave. 

In the East we have always made a cheap joke of 
Horace Greeley’s sage advice, given so many years ago, 


“Go West and grow up with the country.” It is no 
joke at all, and it is as sage as it ever was. I have 


studied the thing for weeks in various sections, and 
I believe this West, that lies beyond the meridian of 
Chicago and between the Canadian and Mexican boun- 
daries, still bears in its great bosom the solution of 
the country’s biggest problem. The people it supports 
and enriches, the men who are here to help these limit- 
less acres produce what they must and can produce, are 
comparatively few; the chance that offers is incal- 
culably great. 

But they seem loath to take it. A man in St. Paul 
said the other day, ‘‘ You will find that the West peo- 

























































ples the West.” He spoke by the card. I have called 
attention to the way in which the sons of New York 
and New England settlers in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Iowa moved on into Kansas, and how Kansas set- 
tled Oklahoma and Texas. Here, in the North, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and Illinois helped settle Minne- 
sota, and Minnesota in turn has sent thousands of 
people on to the Dakotas, Montana, and Washington, 
and all of these are still hungry for men. Poor people 
in the East, made to feel poorer by the sight of the 
wealth and luxury around them, have lost the courage 
and the power to get out, and where only half a cen- 
tury ago the old Yankee stock of New York State 
was journeying oyerland by any old means of locomo- 
tion to populate the Middle West, I doubt if to-day 
any considerable proportion of the native Americans 
of the present generation west of the Great Lakes 
claims an Eastern State as a birthplace. 

It is the West and the foreigners who people the 
West. They start, many of them, with the smallest 
capital. or none at all. They live hard lives for a 
little while, it is true. They work from the rising 
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of studious notice from anybody—could have put him 
in their pockets, but nobody seemed to have any emo- 
tion regarding him beyond a mild relief when he 
finally took himself and his blustering tongue out of 
the car at the next crossing. 

It is this sort of thing—the cleanliness, the self- 
evident strength of character, the civility, considera- 
tion, and innate good manners—that impresses one so 
forcibly, and it must be remembered, moreover, that 
these are not the city’s Four Hundred, but workaday 
people of divers ranks, chiefly from the small towns 
and thinly populated farming districts. 

It was a prosperous crowd. I saw plainly dressed, 
sun-browned, farmer-looking men in the _live-stock 
pavilion spending thousands of dollars for thorough- 
bred cattle with as little self-consciousness as a Wall 
Street man would display in ordering a sandwich for 
lunch, and plenty of them were men who a couple of 
decades ago and possibly less came to Minnesota with 
only the meagrest supply of money and a wagon-load of 
babies, but with a will to work. In the East thorough- 
bred cattle are a luxury with which the millionaire 




















Ore docks at Duluth 


until the going down of the sun, but they are working 
for themselves, and within a year or two they pay for 
their first quarter-section of land and have a living 
meanwhile; five years finds the penniless Swede or 
Dane or Norwegian the owner of a farm that is a 
task to ride over, and with a rating that runs up into 
the thousands, and they are free and‘fear no man. 
The Legislature of Minnesota is full of Scandinavian 
members from the farming counties who came to 
Minnesota without a dollar. 

It is impossible for a man with his eyes open in 
this Northwestern country not to be impressed with 
the importance of “breed.” Without counting the 
scattering of Canadian French, the occasional Oriental 
trader, or the colored contingent, which is small, the 
great basic elements in the population of Minnesota 
are colonials, from the United States and Canada alike, 
Scandinavians, and Germans in the order named. The 
physical superiority which results, at least in outward 
appearance, is one of the most apparent and most 
striking things here. 

There were nearly four hundred thousand people in 
attendance on the State Fair, which was held on the 
grounds midway between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
I have mixed with crowds in different parts of the 
world for a long time, but, taken by and large, the 
good with the less good, viewing only the convincing 
average, it would beehard to discover a crowd which 
would begin to equal this one for “ points.’ Nine- 
tenths of them were farmers, farmers’ wives, farmers’ 
daughters, and farmers’ sons. In stature, in strength, 
in carriage, in intelligence, in clearness of skin and of 
eye, in sobriety and natural-born politeness, it was a 
multitude to: restore one’s faith in the future of the 
race. 

They came from all parts of the State, even the most 
distant counties, where they or their fathers were 
probably the first white men ever to disturb the sod. 
They burdened the railroads with their numbers; they 
crowded the hotels, restaurants, and shops. The city 
streets had enough electric lighting in their honor to 
make upper Broadway at night look almost as gloomy 
as a country churchyard. The street-cars were packed 
with them to the point of suffocation. They spent 
money and had it to spend, they learned things that 
were to their interest to know, and they had as good 
a time as it is humanly possible to have. But during 
the entire week I saw only three men the worse for 
liquor. One was a confirmed * soak,’ who would have 
been drunk anywhere, even in the middle of Sahara, 
the other two were somebody’s sons who were not 
seasoned, and had grown foolish on a little. 

In all the crowding and crushing in streets and 
conveyances I witnessed only one instance in which 
good breeding and good nature were lacking, and that 
was when a loaded street-car carried a Chicago 
drummer a block past the street he wanted to disem- 
bark at. He “ jawed” loudly and got no reply. Fifty 
men on the car. and probably half the women—for the 
tall, upstanding, comely Minnesota woman is worthy 


So-and-so, a man I very much admire, who has one 
of the best businesses in the city and has been forty 
years in building it up. He put on a tired Fifth Ave- 
nue expression and said: ‘No, I don’t know him. |! 
trade with him.’” And this is Minnesota. 

Off the same piece with this are a dozen stories | 
have heard about St. Paul, but the country itself is 
still intact, and up to the present time takes men at 
their real value pretty nearly as our granddaddies 
did. Neighborliness is not yet out of vogue. Where 
farms are far apart there is much of the old tendency 
to help each other out in sickness or other emergency 
that prevailed in the East in the earlier day, and nowa- 
days it is fostered by the universal telephone. 

But the country—even the Minnesota country—has 
its spectre, nevertheless, its vision of the time, even now 
at hand, when the city will call the boys and girls 
away from the farm, when the heirs to productive 
acres—estates, if you will—which are constantly grow- 
ing in value will weary of the humdrum of crops and 
cattle and free air and rustic diversions and independ- 
ence, and take their foolish way to the town, where 
most of them will shine as assistant janitors, drivers 
of ash-carts, and. dashing motormen. Sagacious man- 
agers of employment agencies are already advertising 
in double column for country girls to take places in 
the city, and getting them. It offers not alone ma- 
terial for an endless amount of future melodrama, but 
it means ultimate demoralization to the greatest source 
of material wealth that Minnesota possesses. When 
production lags seriously on the farms throughout 
Minnesota more people in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
will perforce take to doing their own work, for they, 
like Kansas City, are rich on “ farm money.” 

“T have one of these girls in my house nbw,” a St. 
Paul man said to me. “ Her father has twelve hun- 
dred acres of land and is worth all kinds of money, 
but the city called for her, and she simply had to come. 
It’s ridiculous. She’s good-looking, she has good clothes 
and jewelry, an excellent common-school education, and 
a regular allowance from home. She spends every 
month three times what I pay her making presents 
to people, and I don’t know what not, but she’s got 
what she thinks she wants. They get queer ideas. 
She said she didn’t care what kind of work she did 
if she could be a lady’s maid. So there she is, in- 
dustriously doing chamber work and scrubbing the 
porches, and she is a lady’s maid and she’s happy.” 

This, odd as it may seem, is the peril of the West, 
the cloud that really thoughtful men see hanging 
ominously on the horizon of Minnesota’s future. Worse 
than ring politics, a disease which has honeycombed 
this State, as it does all States, more dangerous by 
far to the economic health of the commonwealth, is 
this hankering of the boys and girls to leave the farms 
and get in where the lights are. 

There is a pathetic side to it. I have before me 
copies of more than a hundred letters written by men 
who came and settled in the outlands of Minnesota 
and North Dakota from five to twenty-five years ago. 
Many of them brought nothing but an accumulation 
of debts and struck out into the unpeopled country, 

















A prosperous sheep-farm in the Red River Valley 


farmer ornaments his country place. Here they are 
a simple piece of good business, and the purchase of 
them has made the beef herds of the Northwest which 
come to South St. Paul stock-yards worth millions 
more than they were ten years ago. 

Contemplating all these things, it is unpleasant to 
think of what is going to happen by and by, of the 
decadence of character, and the loss of simplicity and 
healthful purpose that are bound to come to this ad- 
mirable people with the swift and almost inevitable 
increase of wealth. Already in spots the poison is be- 
ginning to work. The vanities of modern life have got 
hold upon them. The courage which enabled the first 
generation to hold their homes and defend their fam- 
ilies against the fierce forays of the Sioux, to endure 
hardship for the sake of a comfortable abiding-place 
which they could call their own, is giving way in the 
second before the insidious inclination to hand fifty 
per cent. to the waiter. A pioneer who had been absent 
for several years and just returned shook his head 
and said: . 

“It has. changed. I.didn’t think it would. IL 
thought these people had level heads and some stamina, 
but they are following right in the footsteps of New 
York. Why, I asked a neighbor of mine if he knew 
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where they had to draw their simple provisions by 
wagon for‘a hundred miles, in something bitterly akin 
to despair. Some had an ox team or a horse, a wagon, 
possibly a plough. Some had a little money and paid 
a small amount of cash down toward their land; 
others assumed it on a plan of crop payments, but all 
practically took it with a lien representing most of its 
value. And they worked their way to independence. 

These letters are the stories of uncomplaining toil 
and ultimate triumph over great obstacles. Running 
through them all there is the note of victory over 
circumstances. And to what end? 

They labored, as all men who have offspring labor, 
in the hope to make a permanent home for their 
children, a place where they might find safe haven 
from the storms of life, and be able in turn to rear 
their young in comfort and in peace. 

To have these children turn their backs upon it, 
after all, has in it something of heart-break as the 
finish to a life of toil. But the State of Minnesota, 
through official eyes, sees,in it something more. It 
sees an economic danger, and out of the riches which 
the farms and mines and forests have created it has 
spent a round million of dollars, and will spend much 
more in a sane effort to ward off the day. 
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BILL GETS A TIP ON CONGRESS 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK. IX. 































Hambledon, a little village in Hampshire, to 
mark the actual birthplace of English cricket. 
The Hambledon men invented cricket a century and 
a half ago, and in celebration of their exploit a 
Hambledon team has been playing All England 


A GRANITE monolith was recently unveiled at 


The Birthplace of Cricket 


Twelve famous cricketers from the All England team 
came down to play and to witness the unveiling 
of the monolith, an event scheduled to be brought off 
by Dr. W. G. Grace, the dean of English cricketers. 
Time passed, but the Doctor did not appear, and at 
midday a telegram was received saying that he would 

















The granite monolith erected at Hambledon, England, to mark the birth- 


place of English cricket. 


On the lett is the old Bat and Ball Inn 


shortly arrive on the train. The train drew in, and a 
burly, bearded man was seen at the window ot a first- 
class carriage. 

* Dr. Grace!” cried a delighted porter, waving his 
hand as a welcome to Hambledon Festival 

The bearded, broad-shouldered man cheerfully waved 
his hand in recognition of the salute and alighted. 
His ticket was taken by an obsequious and_ highly 
gratified collector. 

All the cabs and carriages were at the cricket ground. 
The only vehicle in the yard was waiting for a well- 
known hunting-man. 

He heard the cries “Grace is here,’ and then 
“ There he is,” and at once placed his conveyance at 
the disposa! of the distinguished arrival, and in com 
pany with a photographer, who was waiting for a 


chance to snap the great cricketer, drove him to 
Broad Halfpenny Down. 


Hambledon village was a-flutter with flags and bunt- 
ing in honor of the famous match, and as the carriage 
passed the word spread that Dr. Grace was the smiling 
gentleman with the enormous beard. 

Each time cricket was mentioned, however, the 
* Doctor,” with great modesty, switched off the con 
versation suddenly. He talked of fishing, shooting— 
anything but cricket or himself. 

When Broad Haltpenny Down 
driver hurried .down to inform Mr. C, 


was reached the 
B. Fry, the cap 


tain of the Hambledon team, that Dr. Grace had 
arrived. The moment Mr, Fry saw the neweomer, 
however, his eyes twinkled. It was not Dr. Grace 


at all, but his double. 

It was discovered later that Dr. W. G. Grace could 
not come, owing to other engagements... The double 
subsequently wrote a humorous letter of appreciation 
to the London press. 

The granite memorial, which faces the old Bat and 
Ball Inn, where the Hambledon cricketers have always 
met, bears the inscription: 


THIS MARKS THE SITE 
OF THE GROUND 
OF THE 
HAMBLEDON CRICKET CLUB. 
Cirea 1750—1787. 
flannels, blazers, and 


Famous cricketers in caps 


passed in silent procession round the base of the tablet, 
upon the occasion of its unveiling, 1n silent homage to 
the obscure founder of the illustrious game. 





THE WINNING WAR AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 
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The International Congress on Tuberculcsis being welcomed in Washington, D.C., by Mr. Cortelyou, Secretary of the Treasury. in behalf of the gov- 
During the sessions, which Dr. Koch attended, it was pronounced that practically all cases of tuberculosis can be cured by a new serum 




































w. C. BROWN ON RAILROAD RATES AND GOLD DEPRECIATION 


By Howard Schenck. Mott 
















G2 N a recent talk with Mr. W. C. 
WSSU Brown, senior Vice-president of the 
New York Central lines, I called 







SN) 
AYA his attention to the following pas- 
WW sage taken from one of his news- 
paper interviews: 

“The foundation for an increase 
of freight rates lies in the fact that 
for ten years there has been a con- 
tinuous rise in the price of almost everything, except 
freight rates.” 

I then said to him that while it was pretty well 
understood that for ten years there had been .a con- 
tinuous rise in commodity prices, the general public 
had no conception of the causes at work during that 
period to produce such an effect, and that, if those 
causes and the prospect for their continuing opera- 
tion were stated, the necessity for advancing freight 
rates might become as apparent to the public as it is 
to a great number of railroad men and students of 
finance. That operating expenses on the railroads 
have grown very rapidly for several years past is an 
established facet, but that there is any general 
economic eause at work which rendered of little avail, 
except temporarily, the efforts of operating officers 
te keep down expenses is not widely recognized. 
What was his opinion on this subject? Mr. Brown’s 
views were very interesting, and he consented to allow 
me to reproduce them for the benefit of the readers 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

“There are,” said Mr. Brown, “many causes that 
have tended to produce advancing eommodity prices 
and rising costs on the railroads. Some of them apply 
to commodity prices only, some to railroad costs only: 
but most of them apply to both. The application of 
the same causes to rising railroad costs as to advan- 
cing commodity prices in general is readily enough 
explained by the fact that the railroads must at most 
times be heavy purchasers of the commodities most 
affected by rising prices, such as steel rails, bridge 
timbers, cross-ties, locomotives, passenger and freight 
equipment, ete. Labor is one of the commodi- 
ties the price of which is vitally affected by general 
causes. These causes include increasing demand for 
most commodities due to growing consumption per in- 
habitant—a movement that sustains interruption only 
in periods of depression like the present. Then there 
is a constantly broadening market for most kinds of 
goods eaused by increasing rapidity and ease of com- 
munication by railroad, steamship, and telegraph all 
over the world. The peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
South America are buying the produets of Europe 
and the United States on a seale hitherto unknown. 
These forees constitute a continuing and urgent de- 
mand upon industrial and manufacturing countries. 
Speaking in general terms, and without regard to 
fluctuations of supply and demand in particular com- 
modities, there is one cause of rising prices which 
powerfully influences if it does not dominate all 
others. That cause is gold depreciation, caused by 
the marvellous inerease jin gold production. 

“What T mean by gold depreciation is simply this: 
The world’s gold production has been, for the past ten 
years, increasing so rapidly that the purchasing power 
of the gold dollar constantly tends to decline, and de- 
clining purchasing power of the gold dollar is meas- 
ured by rising prices of everything that the gold 
dollar buys. Of course, all other kinds of dollars 
merely represent gold dollars. We have become ac- 
customed to regard gold dollars as enjoying fixed 
value at all times, but ”—Mr. Brown paused and 
smiled slightly—* nothing has been so nearly station- 
ary as freight rates. The gold dollar is worth less to- 
day than it was ten years ago, because it will purchase 
smaller quantities of commodities or labor. 





“You may ask how it is that the manufacturer, 
finding that his raw materials cost more and more 
and the wages he is compelled to pay become higher 
and higher, makes any profit out of his finished 
product? The answer is plain. He raises the price 
of his finished product to the jobber. The jobber in 
turn raises the price to the retailer, and the retailer 
to the consumer. The consumer is usually a producer 
of something, so that he does not necessarily suffer, 
because he raises the price of his own commodity. 
Thus an adjustment goes on all along the line, so 
that everyone is on the same relative basis. There 
are no legal restrictions to prevent Advances. The 
farmer has realized a higher average price for his 
product during the last ten years than for any similar 
period in our history; and I believe the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar has much to do with 
the sustained high price of farm products. The 
farmer in turn pays more for the manufactured 
products, clothing, groceries, ete., he buys. 

“ But what of the railroads? [ have shown in my 
letter fo Mr. Hoile, the Secretary of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, that from 1898 to 1908 the prices 
of materials used by the railroads increased from 21 
per cent. to 105 per cent.—gray iron castings 35 per 
cent., bar iron 42 per cent., steel rails 47 per cent., 
cross-ties 76 per cent., lccomotives 68 per cent.. box 
cars 73 per cent., and so on ad infinitum, Taxes 
increased 95 per cent. The average wage paid to 
railroad employees has in fifteen years shown an in- 
crease from 33 1-3 per cent. to 50 per cent. During 
this period operating efficiency has been higher than 
at any other time in.the history of American rail- 
roading; for the great problem of the railroads was 
to offset as much as possible the increasing cost of 
materials and labor by all sorts of ingenious methods 
of economy in: conducting transportation. The rail- 
roads have been selling their finished product, namely, 
transportation, at practically the same price through- 
out the whole period. For a time it appeared that im- 
proved methods in the operating departments might 
avert the necessity for an advance in the price of the 
finished product: but there is a limit beyond which, 
for the safety and welfare of the public, it is impos- 
sible to economize, and that point was in my opinion 
reached last year. The railroads are the only class 
of producers which have not been freely accorded the 
privilege of adjusting the price of their finished 
product to their cost of production. They are as help- 
less under the compelling power of economie law in- 
creasing their cost of production as any other pro- 
ducer. Should they not be accorded the same right to 
advance the price of their finished product as is 
enjoyed by others? No business can be conducted on 
a constantly narrowing margin between cost of pro- 
duction and selling price. 

“T also said to Mr. Hoile that a reduction in wages 
of railroad employees could only become effective at 
the end of a widespread and prolonged conflict with 
organized labor which would cost the business inter- 
ests of the country ten times the amount involved in 
any possible increase in freight rates. Here again 
I think we ean recognize the effect of the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar resultant upon the 
depreciation in gold. ‘The wage-earner has found his 
cost of living creeping up as commodity prices ad- 
vanced, and he has been compelled to ask a_ higher 
price for the only thing he had to sell, namely, his 
services, 

“ There has been some small decline in some com- 
modity prices since last October, through which the 
wage-earner has benefited in his cost of living; but 
the staples, wheat, corn, beef, pork, and the like, are 
still higher on an average than for years, and the 
railroads are still paying the same wages to their 


engineers, conductors, trainmen, telegraphers, etce., 
as they did a year ago. 

“Such declines in conmodity prices as have occur- 
red this year have been largely in articles and ma- 
terials not ‘used in great quantity by the railroads, 
ond such declines as have oceurred would disappear 
almost immediately if the railroads could resume 
their normal purchases. This answers the objec- 
tions made in some quarters to an increase in 
freight rates at the present time, on the ground 
that the railroads are, and would continue to be, able 
to purchase materials at sufficiently lower prices to 
offset other enforced increased expenses. If depres- 
sion were to continue indefinitely, no doubt the prices 
of many materials not yet affected would come:-down, 
and in time labor would be reduced. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is every prospect that returning 
prosperity will soon advance those prices further, 
and the railroads cannot rely upon this means of 
widening the margin between their cost of production 
and the selling price of their finished product.: 

“The fact that gold depreciation advances prices 
over a series of years, regardless of small fluctuations 


‘downward that result from financial disturbance and 


industrial depression, is too evident to be ignored. 
In 1853 the world’s gold production totaled $155,- 
500,000, after which it fell off greatly, reaching its 
lowest point in 1874 with a total of $90,750,000. For 
ten years thereafter only small fluctuations in pro- 
duction occurred, and in 1884 the production was only 
$101,729.600. In 1896 it had doubled, the figures 
being $202,251,600. In 1907 it had more than doubled 
again, being $412,622,136. According to the Bureau 
of Labor’s report on wages and labor in manufactur- 
ing industries, wages per hour in 1896 showed an 
index number of 99.7. In 1907 the index number was 
128.8, the highest point reached. The same kind of 
advance has occurred in railroad wages. Moreover, 
the purchasing power of hourly wages, as measured 
by the retail prices of food, in 1896 was 104.4, and in 
1907 was 106.8. While the cost of living to the wage- 
earner has risen in articles other than food products, 
it is small compared with the advance in manufac- 
turing, mercantile, and railroad costs, and is hardly 
proportionate to the rise in wages. 

“The most important economic adjustments in the 
civilized world to-day have their origin in the Trans- 
vaal gold fields. Each month this year the produc- 
tion of gold in the Transvaal makes a new high 
record. The depression of 1873-75 was prolonged be- 
cause of the nearly stationary gold production. On 
account of the fact that gold production is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, the depression of 1908 will prob- 
ably be of short duration, unless prolonged by a con- 
tinued crippling of the purchasing power of the rail- 
roads by arbitrarily denying them participation in 
the universal advance in prices at which all com- 
modities are being sold. 

“Improvements in mining methods and metallurgi- 
cal processes constantly reduce the cost of producing 
gold, and improved transportation facilities have 


made mines exceedingly profitable which, without ~ 


transportation, could not be worked at a profit. There 
are inexhaustible mines as yet unworked. The effects 
of rapidly increasing gold production on prices and 
wages have been amply demonstrated in the, past. 
There seems to be no doubt that production will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly, and there is no shadow of 
doubt that the present and future effect of rapidly 
increasing production will be similar to that of the 
past. This, in my opinion, is the fundamental cause 
of rising prices and a continuous increase in the cost 
of operating railroads. These conditions mean, in 
the near future, higher freight rates, lower wages, 
or bankruptey for the railroads.” 





A WOMEN’S PARLIAMENT OF MANY NATIONS 

















The International Council of Women, which must not be confused with the woman sutfragists, has been holding session in 


Geneva under the presidency of Lady Aberdeen. 
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Many matters of importance to women in divers countries were here discussed 











SHIFTING A FAMOUS MASTERPIECE 








tion,” was recentiy moved from the picture gal- 

lery in the Vatican which had contained it to 
adjoining and more commodious quarters. The opera- 
tion was a delicate one, requiring the utmost care. 
The picture, which is painted on tive wooden panels, 
was crated in a wooden box, lowered by means of 
pulleys through a window 123 feet to the ground, 
and trundled from the old museum to the new. This 
is not the picture’s first journey. It was moved to 
the Louvre in 1797, and back to Rome in 1815. 


PR “tion” was famous painting, “ The Transfigura- 


Lowering the crated The painting in its seven-ton wooden case being trundled across the Court 
picture to the ground of the Belvedere from its old quarters to the new gallery in the Vatican 


BICYCLING BY WATER 


M. Schultze, a Swiss engineer, riding his bicycle 
over Lake St. Moritz by means of an ingenious 
apparatus of his own constructico 


An American amateur water cyclist who has made 
a practical demonstration of the ease with which 
aquatic bicycling may be accomplished. This contriv- 
ance was tecently exhibited on the Hudson River 


PARIS WITHOUT A TELEPHONE 


On September 20 the Paris telephone exchange 

was gutted by fire and her entire telephone 

system put out of operation, while that ot the 
provinces was greatly disorganized 


A GREAT SWISS ENGINEERING FEAT 


The grand arch of the viaduct of Wiesen in the Canton of Grisons, Switzerland, over which the 


new railroad between Davos and Filisur will pass. 
29 


Its height is 295 feet, and its span 180 feet 
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HE loss of a Liberal seat at New- 
WHS Y))) castle is the heaviest blow that Mr. 
Wp» “yy, Asquith’s government has yet en- 
\ yy countered. A Liberal majority of 

i) more than 6000 has been turned 
into a Unionist majority of more 
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22) the Socialist vote, which slightly 

exceeded the Unionist plurality, 
was drawn entirely from the Liberal ranks—an as- 
sumption of considerable magnitude—the fact remains 
that nearly three thousand voters of Newcastle have 
swung their votes from the Liberal to the Unionist 
candidate. 

Efforts have been made to ascribe this remarkable 
turnover in public sentiment to the disgust felt by the 
Roman Catholic population at Mr. Asquith’s inter- 
ference with the plans of the Eucharistic Conference. 
Some such explanations are habitually advanced on 
the occasion of each government defeat. It is not 
probable that many votes were lost through such a 
reason; if they were, they were doubtless offset by 
the rallying of the rabidly anti-Roman Catholic 
elements to Mr. Asquith’s support. The defeat at 
Neweastle is one more straw that shows the rising of 
the tariff reform wind which is steadily sweeping over 
all the constituencies in England. It means that 
when the present Parliament is dissolved the un- 
exampled Liberal majority will melt away like snow 
beneath an April sun. 

With his unshakable majority behind him Mr. As- 
quith may delay the inevitable until this Parliament 
expires by statutory limitation in 1912. But the 
longer he waits the more ruinous will the disaster be. 
There is no doubt that the next few years will bring 
about the establishment in England of a_ protective 
tariff. 

Yet, while tariff reform is destined to be the imme- 
diate cause of the approaching Liberal débacle, the 
reasons in reality lie rooted much more deeply. The 
Liberal party is in the throes of dissolution. Even 
its sweeping victory at the polls in 1906 was the 
victory of a number of cliques and groups, after the 
French pattern, rather than of a homogeneous na- 
tional party. Liberalism is dying of old age. It 
may even be doubted whether there will ever again be 
a united Liberal party in power in England, inde- 
pendent, self-contained. 

The fact is that Liberalism is handicapped with the 
burden of its inheritances. It has turned on itself, 
has executed a complete volte face during the past 
fifty years. Born of the political principle which 
came into acceptance among Western nations at the 
time of the French Revolution, that all men should 
obtain equal rights in unrestricted competition, it 
started as the champion of the most pronounced indi- 
vidualism, the opponent of state interference with 
private rights. . Those were the days of Bentham, 
Mill, and other discredited philosophers, including the 
estimable Samuel Smiles, who showed an admiring 
world how to be happy and prosper by saving a halt- 
penny a day. Insensibly the Liberal party was forced 
to modify this attitude. Little by little there has 
grown up in eivilized lands the theory that 
the state has duties toward its citizens. We have 
state charities, juvenile reformatories, and_ state 
postal systems. Insensibly the Liberal party has 
thus reversed its attitude. From being the champion 
of individualism it has become the champion of the 
social state, launching itself against all those institu 
tions which seem to savor of privilege. It has at- 
tacked the church, the saloon, in the interests of the 
workers. So far it has followed the trend of popular 
doctrine. But it has neither the sense nor the courage 
to push those doctrines to their logical conclusion. 
It has become opportunist, a party of groups, leagued 
together for mutual assistance in the execution of 
some pet project. It has ceased to be constructive. 
Its plans are all for pulling down, not for re- 
building. 

The Unionists have met their opponents upon 
their chosen battle-ground of domestic reform and 
beaten them. ‘They offer tariff reform to remedy 
conditions of poverty and distress which are becoming 
intolerable. The Liberals offer nothing. Meanwhile 
the voters are starving and they grasp at the Union- 
ists’ promises of higher wages and constant work. 
The Liberal sop of Old Age Pensions, so far from 
placating the working-man, has merely whetted his 
appetite for the larger morsel promised from the 
revenues to be brought in by protection. In foreign 
affairs the policy of the Liberals has been equally 
conspicuous by its inanity. Inheriting the vague and 
altruistic sentimentality of the eighteenth century— 
in 1867 the government of which Mr. Gladstone was a 
member handed back the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
because their inhabitants wished to be ruled by their 
own countrymen, a thing at present unthinkable—it 
committed blunder after blunder, until it ended by 
accepting the policy of the Conservatives, mixed with 
much unpracticable talk of disarmament and much 
proffer of sympathy for oppressed Greeks, Boers, and 
Chinese, which irritates without aiding. 

But to the weaknesses inherent in itself must be 
added tactical blunders of the most deplorable nature. 
In spite of the popular belief in the advance of 
democracy, for many years the House of Lords has 
been steadily gaining power, while the popular Cham- 
ber has to a corresponding degree been losing its hold 
over the people. Parliament has largely ceased ade- 
quately to reflect the opinions of the country, Mean- 
while the House of Lords rejects bills, flouts the popu- 
lar will in a manner unheard of during the past cen- 
tury, and emerges triumphantly. For years it forbade 
the junction of the South London street-car systems, 
because this would necessitate the laying of car tracks 
along the fashionable thoroughfare of the Thames Em- 
bankment, and thereby compelled. the workers to make 
a long détour on returning to their homes, For the 





By Victor Rousseau 


first time the Non-conformist vote, which had inspired 
the passage of the Education bill, was openly derided 
and the bill rejected. 

Had the Liberal party possessed the courage and 
enterprise to take the initiative against the House 
of Lords, it might have postponed, though it could not 
have avoided, the catastrephe that awaits it. Nearly 
fifteen years ago Mr. Gladstone, making his last 
speech in the House of Commons, where he had been 
a dominant figure for fifty years, urged the Liberals 
to drop all other projects and unite in an assault 
upon the Lords, who blocked ail schemes of efficacious 
reform. The Rosebery government, which succeeded 
his, thought otherwise. They talked of “ ploughing 
the sands,” and “filling up the cup,” and passed 
through the representative Chamber measure on 
measure, each of which the Lords promptly threw out 
or amended out of all recognition. The nation, dis- 
gusted with these futile tactics, returned a Conserva- 
tive majority of 150, which held power ten years, 
during which period no social reform was possible. 

In 1906 the Liberals came into power upon the 
crest of a wave of indignation directed principally 
against the late government’s educational policy. An 
Education bill was brought in and passed by an enor- 
mous majority, sent up to the Lords, and duly re- 
turned with all clauses of the least value rejected or 
entirely emasculated. Wild talk ensued. There was 
to be a dissolution, and it would be seen whether the 
will of the people should prevail. Then it was de- 





oom of English Liberalism 


cided that the Lords should be given another chance. 
And so the helplessness of the popular Chamber be- 
came thoroughly established; Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman died, and with him the last prospect of 
a united Liberalism. All talk of militant action was 
abandoned, and to-day the House of Lords is openly 
the supreme branch of the legislature, and a country 
disgusted with its inefficient government endorses the 
superior Chamber. 

Liberalism in England is going the way its votaries 
have trodden in Germany, It is being ground out be- 
tween the millstones of Conservatism, now masquer- 
ading as Tariff Reform, and Socialism under the guise 
of Labor. Each of these parties has a constructive 
policy to offer, sound or unsound; Liberalism has 
nothing. The temporary outbreak of Socialism among 
the English working classes appears to have largely 
spent itself—Socialist candidates have polled only 
small votes of late, and it is not probable that any 
vital recrudescence will become manifest until the 
battle of tariff reform has been fought and won. 
After the tariff reform wave has spent itself we may 
look for the appearance in England of the political 
conditions prevalent in Australia—three parties of 
largely equal proportion, Unionist, Liberal, and Labor. 
Thus, so long as Liberalism continues to exist as an 
organization hostile to Unionism, the Labor party 
will hold the balance of power, no doubt securing 
Home Rule for the Irish in return for Irish assistance 
in the furtherance of its own political aims. 





THE FIRST WOMAN BILL-POSTER IN PARIS 
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The woman cab-drivers, who amused Paris some time ago, having become part of the 
accepted order, the woman bill-poster has now come to the fore, as the photograph shows 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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POLITE BOY. “Oh! arter you, Mum.” 
FROM A WOOD-CUT PUBLISHED IN THE ISSUE OF “ HARPER’S WEEKLY” FOR OCTOBER 9, 1858. 
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Old Cuban Coffee Plantations 


Amone the Cordillera de los Organos, 
which form the highest part of the back- 
bone of western Cuba, are many old coffee 
plantations, sheltered from the winds of 
the Gulf and the Caribbean alike. That 
they are of extreme age is easily seen, 
and that time has been allowed to work 
its will is noticeable. The coffee - trees 
which have survived the struggle with the 
rank tropical growth are seen everywhere 
on the steep slopes, and only in patches 
have there been attempts at rescue from 
the encreaching vegetation. 

The gnarled and twisted coffee-trees of 
these remnants of fine plantations contrast 
strangely with their fellows which, with- 
out topping, have gone upward in the aim 
for light. Only a small proportion of the 
original plantings, therefore, exists as 
coffee-bearing trees, and these do not ex- 
hibit much evidence of the care which ac- 
companies intensive production. 

In each valley, however, a group of 
huts, almost primitive in structure, be- 
tokens a survival of coffee culture, for 
around them on the mountainsides and 
stretching at times to the very top are 
the cafetales of varying sizes. Some have 
only a few hundred trees and others have 
thousands, but nearly all are laden with 
the berries, showing how well Nature 
makes return. The drying beds of sun- 
burned bricks, of plastered clay, and of 
modern cement are in the open places, and 
in the valley, adjacent to the inevitable 
tienda (store), are the hulling devices, 
which in character and design look as 
though they might have come down from 
the time of the original occupation. 

A palm-leaf thatch shelters the circle 
around the perimeter of which is the 
cement or stone groove in which runs the 
huge crushing wheel of hard wood. The 
dried berries are placed in this groove, and 
over them passes the nine-inch rim of the 
ponderous disk as it responds to the effort 
of men or beasts. The hulling of both 
outer husk and delicate skin completed, 
the bean is dried again on neighboring 
platforms, and in the fulness of time the 
bags containing the harvest product go up 
and over the mountains on burros to a 
market at San Cristobal or Bahia Honda. 
But at best this market is only a local 
one, and it may be said that this once 
flourishing industry of that region is now 
practically dead. 

When slave labor existed and when 
peonage was practised in Cuba, the owner 
of such cafetales as these could live 
luxuriously in the coast or vega town, or, 
better still, in Habana or Madrid, and be 
certain that his coffee plantation was 
producing him a handsome income. In 
those days it cost but a few cents to feed 
a laborer, and he or she could gather 
many pounds of coffee berries each day. 

But now, even in such an out-of-the- 
way place, where contact with the inde- 
pendent Cuban, who demands and receives 
a comparatively high wage for his work 
upon citrus- fruit, tobacco, or sugar planta- 
tions, or who is on the government pay- 
roll, is rare, the laborer on the cafe'cies 
asks and gets a wage which dissipates tly 
profit in coffee culture in Cuba at least 
Either that or the laborer works a cafetale 
after a peculiar system of his own, under 
which he gets the lion’s share of the crop 
and does little to increase it. 

Therefore, the cultivation given to these 
old Cuban cafetales is seanty, to say the 
least. The pruning is intermittent and 
poorly done, there is little general care, 
and no attempt whatever, as far as can be 
observed, at modern methods. Yet these 
cafetales are standing evidences of what 
coffee culture has been in Cuba and might 
be yet with modern methods. The Cuban 
—perhaps the most pronounced coffee- 
drinker in the world—buys over 20,000,000 
pounds annually, upon which the govern- 
ment levies an import tax of over nine 
cents per pound. And this coffee in great 
part comes from the West Indian islands 
and from the Central and South American 
mainland. These cafetales are as favor- 
ably situated as any in Cuba, and, it is 
stated that attempts are to be made to 
revive the industry. These old coffee 
plantations seeém,to have .existed over a 
large stretch of the mountainous country 
adjacent to the locality mentioned. One 
does not see the last traces of them until 
the rough mule track leaves the upland 
valleys and goes by sinuous course down 
the waterways, the beds of which in the 
past and present seem to have been con- 
sidered the easiest and quickest way of 
reaching the foot-hill country which lies 
back of the coastal plain flanking the 
north coast. 

From the favored spots high up where 
one can catch a glimpse of the northern 
slopes are to be seen successions of valleys 
and ridges of extremely fertile land and 
timber, nearly all untouched, and exist- 
ing practically as it did before the time 
of the Spaniards. It is all adapted for 
coffee culture and many other things, and 
yet through this great stretch of Cuba 
and extending many miles to the west- 
ward there is not a road until the ruined 
town of Santiago de las Nunez, an out- 
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post of Spanish civilization, is reached. 
From there it is only about ten kilo- 
metres (6.2 miles) to Bahia Honda, to- 
ward which a modern highway from 
Cabanas is being pushed along the coast, 
and into which run already several short 
carreteras (cart roads) from the planta- 
tions. 





Target Practice in the Air 


Now that aerial flights seem to be an 


acknowledged fact, the Navy Department 
will doubtless have to revise its manual 
of arms, and instead of the order being 
given “ Prepare to repel boarders.” it will 
be along the new order of things to hear 
“Prepare to repel aerial war-ships.” 

The fact that a flying-machine could 
hover over a war-ship, drop bombs upon 
the decks, and escape with but little in- 
jury has brought forward a new question 
that is interesting army and navy officers. 
The terrible possibilities in warfare which 
these monsters of the air have brought 
about has determined the United States 
government to begin a solution of the 
problem that is not an easy one. 

While it is not: intended that aerial 
target practice will be permitted as long 
as the tests are being carried on, it will 
not be long before Uncle Sam’s gunners 
are set to work trying to locate and hit 
targets hundreds of feet above the earth’s 
surface. 

The government of Germany has been 
conducting experiments along this line for 
some time, and it is claimed by European 
officers that an aerial war-ship is immune 
from artillery fire at a height of five thou- 
sand feet. A special motor for firing at 
balloons and air-ships is being developed 
by the Germans, as field-guns cannot be 
adjusted to a very great angle. 

As the Signal Corps has several old 
balloons, these will be used for practice 
work. ‘The tests will in all probability 
be held at the Aero Park at Fort Omaha. 
The Germans have made tests of this 
character, and have shown that a bal- 
loon at five thousand feet was struck 
many times but did not collapse. 

In the case of aeroplanes, the chances 
of hitting them are still less than with the 
balloons, and the possibility of disabling 
is very small. It would be necessary to 
hit the operator of the aeroplane, as a 
few bullets through the structure of the 
machine would not affect its flight. The 
high speed which can be got out of an 
aeroplane would also make it difficult to 
secure accurate aim. It would probably 
require shrapnel to disable them ef- 
tectively. 

Explosive shells would not be effective, 
as the parts of an aeroplane do not offer 
enough resistance to explode the cap, and 
a three-fuse shell could not be timed so as 
to explode at the right moment. 

As these questions can be determined 
only by experiments, the joint commission 
was ordered, to be composed of officers of 
the Ordnance Department, Signal Corps, 
and Artillery Corps of the army, in order 
- determine the possibility of damaging 
an afr-chip in flight. 

One of — the culiar possibilities of 
serial navigation is the belief. among 
some.ef the army ollicers at least Fad 
the perfection of the aeroplane will mean 
the gradual decline of navies, and the » 
egation of expensive batileships to the 
junk heap. It is understood, of course, that 
such a change would not come about in a 
year nor probably in ten years, but the 
success that has attended the recent 
flights of the Wright aeroplane would 
seem to indicate the eventual reduction of 
naval appropriations of all warlike na- 
tions of the world. 

- While the question of aerial target 
practice is a wide one, there are many 
phases to be considered. Guns of special 
calibre must be designed, gun - carriages 
must be specially constructed to allow of 
elevation, and the charges and projectile 
readjusted. As the question now stands, 
army men realize that it will be no light 
matter to provide for the elevation of 
large field-guns which could destroy an 
aeroplane at one shot or a number of 
shots, granting, of course, that rifle fire 
could reach the machines at a high alti- 
tude. 

It.is claimed that when a ship costing 
probably eight or ten millions of dollars, 
and carrying a thousand officers and men, 
can be sunk by a bomb from a flying-ma- 
chine that would cost in the neighborhood 
of $2500, itis time to consider the ques- 
tion seriously. 





Teaching Politeness by 


Circular 


Ont of the large railroad systems of 
this country recently addressed a circular 
to its employees on the subject of courtesy. 
This circular was subsequently incorpor- 
ated into its time table, where it attracted 
much attention, and many large corpora- 
tions and transportation companies, as 
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well as one of the telegraph companies, 
reproduced it verbatim, and sent it to all 
their agencies. The circular, which incul- 
cates courtesy both on account of its 
ethical and its practical advantages, reads 
as follows: 

“The possession in marked degree of any 
worthy faculty should always be an in- 
centive to develop that faculty. This 
company considers that its agents, con- 
ductors, and other representatives possess 
above the average the faculty of being 
courteous to the public. To those who 
cultivate and exercise this faculty the 
company extends its congratulations and 
its thanks; to those who may not have 
fully appreciated its importance, thought- 
ful consideration of the following is sug- 
gested: 

“ First—The = principle that underlies 
courteous treatment of others is simply 
that of doing unto others as you would 
they should do unto you. 

“ Second—In a highly complex and 
technical business such as that of a rail- 
road there are many things that you 
with vour training and daily experience 
understand with perfect familiarity, but 
which the public do not understand; 
therefore do not assume that the public 
should comprehend them without asking 
questions, but when they make inquiry 
of you give them the courtesy of a reply 
just as full and clear as you can make it, 
and without any suggestion of superiority 
born of a greater knowledge. 

“ Third.—Words are only one means of 
expression, and manner is quite as im- 
portant; therefore remember that a 
kindly and gracious manner is not only 
the sign and mark of a self-respecting 
man, but is to your words what oil is to 
machinery in making them move effect- 
ively to their purposes. 

* Fourth.—True courtesy is no respecter, 
of persons. It remembers that ‘a man’s 
a man for a’ that,’ and gives the civil 
word and the helping hand quite as read- 
ily to the ill-clad stranger as to an offi- 
cial of the company. 

“ Fifth—Courtesy is not only something 
the public have a right to expect of you, 
but it pays. 

“Tt pays in the friends it makes you 
personally and as a representative of the 
company. 

“Tt pays in minimizing the friction of 
your life, as well as that between the 
company and its patrons. 

“It pays in raising your standing with 
the company. 

“It pays in the personal satisfaction re- 
sulting from having done the right and 
kindly thing by your ‘ neighbor.’ 

“It is the wish of the management of 
this company that all its -representatives 
whose work brings them into contact with 
the public may appreciate and_ fully 
measure up to their duty and privilege in 
this respect.” 





To Exterminate the Prairie 
Dog 


THE work now being done by the United 
States Forest Service in killing off the 
prairie dogs which are so numerous, not 
only upon the national forest areas, but 
upon practically all the Western lands 
used for general grazing. purposes, has 
keenly interested the stockmen of the 
States west of the Mississippi, in the re- 
gions where the Httle animals are so 
troublesome. 

The State of Kansas has been carrying 
on a warfare against the g for 
the past two or three years, the sum of 
$100,000 having been appropriated by the 
Kansas Legislature for that purpose. The 
work ‘has been so successful that to-day 
Kansas is practically free from the pests. 
The Forest Service proposes to clean up 
the areas inside the national forests, and 
believes that when the stockmen see how 
successful it is the various States will be 
induced to take it up on the open ranges, 
and thus sweep the prairie dog out. of 
existence. 

While it is hard to say just what 
amount of feed a prairie dog will ¢on- 
sume in the way of grass, it has been 
estimated by the United States Biological 
Survey that thirty-two prairie dogs will 
consume as much grass as one sheep, or 
256 dogs as much as one cow. 

Based upon an average of twenty-five 
dogs to the acre, which is considered to 
be a highly conservative estimate of the 
population of the villages scattered about 
on the open ranges, the same authority 
estimates that in the State of Texas the 
prairie dogs annually consume as much 
grass as would be eaten by 1,562,500 
eows. There is no doubt but that, taking 
a certain area of grazing land upon which 
the dogs have established themselves, the 


rairie do 


value of the land is reduced fully fifty . 


per cent. by their inroads upon the feed, 
not only because of what they eat, but be- 
cause they dig up the very roots of the 
grass, and thus leave the ground perfectly 
bare about their habitations. 

When an area is pretty well cleaned off 
they migrate to a new spot and repeat the 


same destructive process, with the result 
that in the course of years entire townships 
of land are cleaned as bare as a floor of 
every vestige of grass, and it takes several 
years of good seasons to restore the old 
conditions after the dogs are gone. 

The warfare is conducted by the medium 
of poisoned wheat. There is little doubt 
but that this will promptly kill any of 
the animals that eat it. Dead skunks and 
badgers have been found in the prairie- 
dog villages where the poisoned wheat has 
been scattered, while dead squirrels, chip- 
munks, and field- mice have also been 
noticed close to the village, undoubtedly 
killed by the poison. 





Insurance for Russian 
Workmen 


THE Russian Duma has under consid- 
eration a bill requiring manufacturers to 
insure their laborers against accidents 
while employed in factories, and to pro- 
vide for them in case of illness. 

The law of 1903 imposed this duty 
directly on the employers, but under the 
new law an insurance by an organized 
insurance company will be provided. This 
substitution will entail an increase of ex- 
pense on the part of manufacturers 
against accidents of about one per cent. 
of the salary of all the employees. As 
there are about 2,500,000 persons em- 
ployed in manufactories, drawing an aver- 
age of 220 rubles, or $112, each per an- 
nwn, a total of 550,000,000 rubles, the as- 
sessment will be considerable. 

The bill further provides for insurance 
against illness, the premiums to be paid 
conjointly by the laborers and the em- 
ployers, the former paying from one to 
three per cent. of their salaries and the 
latter two-thirds as much, which together 


will aggregate about 7,300,000 rubles. 
These assessments will vary somewhat, 


but are based upon the statistics of the 
past, which show the average cost of 
treatment in case of illness to be about 
four rubles, or two per cent. of the work- 
man’s salary. The new measure, there- 
fore, if it becomes a law, will entail on 
the manufacturer an expense aggregating 
about 5,000,000 rubles more than was re- 
quired under the law of 1903. 





A PLEASING DESSERT 


always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of Borpen’s Prertess Brann Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Prer- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream. ¢*» 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 25 centsa box. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure sap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK; 

We prepare you by mail to successfully pass 

the Civil Service Examination. Our instruc- 

tion embraces features no other school can 
se. 1f you want to be sure to pass get our 

catalog. Write today. 

Ware Rallwa, ay-On. 
’ 
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in stamps 

For 10¢ occ 

I will send, as long as they last, one of my 
charts show's exercises that will quickly bulld 
up shoulders, arm, § forearms and hands 
without apparatus. are beautifully illus- 
trated with twenty half-tone cuts. 
price 25c. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

1190 Barker Bidg., 110 West 424 8t., N. ¥. City 
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A three-color print in red, yellow, 
and blue, trom an enlarged negative 


HE problem of reproducing the seven 
Fcolors of the spectrum upon sensitized 
EA} paper through the ordinary photographic 
(aly processes appears to bafile’ the modern 
amas investigator just as it harassed the con- 
ea ew temporaries of Daguerre. The best 
authentic achievement seems to be the Lumiére process, 
whereby through the use of a layer of starch grains 








the light rays of varying lengths are intercepted and 
fixed upon a negative. But to reproduce these colors 
upon the sensitized paper has hitherto proved an in- 
superable difficulty. 

There are, however, not a few processes by which the 
cifect of color photography is produced. Many of 
these are ingenious, although they do not approach a 
solution of the problem at issue. One of the simplest 
is the multiple gum process, through which prints in 
color may be obtained from ordinary enlarged nega- 
tives by the sun’s action upon sensitized paper coated 
with successive layers of pigment. This process is not 
available for negatives that show much detail or con- 
siderable contrast, and on this account enlargements 
should be made to a minimum of 8 by 10 inches— 
preferably to 11 by 14—from negatives of moderate 
size. But it is an advance on the crude hand-coloring 
in that the sun’s action is directly responsible for the 
relative values of the tones. 

Ordinary sized paper is sensitized with a mixture 
containing one ounce of bichromate of ammonia and 
one ounce of bichromate of potassium to every pint of 
distilled water. Either or both of the bichromates may 
be used, but experience has shown that an equal quan- 
tity of each will produce less contrast. This sensitizing 
material is laid on with a small brush, after which the 
paper is hung in a dark room to dry. 

An even coat of yellow paint mixed with gum is 
next applied to the sensitized paper, and a print is 
made from the enlarged negative by sunlight. On 
removing the print, it will be found to present an 
almost uniform surface of yellow; but after being 
soaked in water the yellow disappears from the high 
lights—this process may be accelerated by the gentle 
application of a soft brush—leaving the print a con- 
trast in yellow and white. 

Yellow should be the first color applied, but subse- 
quently any number of colors may be used in sequence, 
the print being resensitized each time, dried, and the 
colors then laid on admixed with gum. After each 
printing the paper is soaked in water. Of course the 
danger of so many successive printings consists in the 
probability that the exact register of the outlines will 
not be preserved in every contact with the negative; 
principally for this reason photographs that show ex- 
cessive detail are in the main unsuitable. 








Process of Color Photography. 

















Harmonious gradations and color values 
produced by printing in three colors 


A little practice will produce remarkably pleasing 
results. The gradations and color values possess a 
softness almost unobtainable by the crude method of 
hand-coloring. The successive colors that go to com- 
pose the picture seem to blend as insensibly as in 
nature, while they are readily soaked off from those 
portions of the print that are unaffected by the 
sunlight. 























This print is done in two colors, a black and a 
warm tone, with remarkable blending of color effects 


A harvest scene in four colors— yellow, blue, red, and 
sienna. There is a slight blur due to faulty registration 





A Playwright who Stumbled into Fame 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


IF’ you were but thirty-four years old and, 
suddenly, after nursing the ‘play-writing 
bee in your bonnet since boyhood, found 
yourself getting fat royalties from three 
plays all at once, and some royalty from 
S65} 2 fourth, while the managers who for- 
merly turned you down now looked you up, perhaps 
you’d say foolish things to the interviewers, like W. 
Somerset Maugham. (The name is English, so you 
pronounce it any way you please, but please pronounce 
it “Mawm”). Indeed, only a supreme genius can 
survive an interview with dignity unimpaired. Per- 
haps it takes a still greater genius not to be inter- 
viewed at all. Maude Adams and Mrs. Fiske are never 
interviewed, which should help establish their fame. 

Like Conan Doyle, Mr. Maugham began his literary 
career as a doctor. He was born in England in 1874, 
was educated at Heidelberg and St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and attended to his first maternity case and his first 
novel at about the same time. His novel was called 
Liza of Lambeth, and was a study in slum life. He 
continued to turn out novels pretty steadily and to 
work at plays. One of his plays, a one-act piece, was 
produced in translation in Germany, and another, very 
serious, was put on at the Court Theatre, London, by 
the Stage Society in 1908. But, as he says himself, 
that only retarded him, for the managers who “ don’t 
go in for Art” with a big A thought he must be a 
serious-drama sort of person. So he kept on knocking 
at their doors in vain for several years more. Pre- 
sumably patients continued to knock on his. It is 
well to have a remunerative avocation if you aspire 
to be a dramatist. 

At last he landed; as the saying goes, he landed with 
both feet. The most recent of his plays, ‘ Lady 
Frederick,” was produced in London a year ago, with 
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Mr. W. Somerset Maugham 
THE ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHT WHOSE REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS IN ENGLAND IS BEING DUPLICATED HERE 
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Miss Ethel Irving in the title part. Miss Ethel Barry- 
more will play the part here this fall. Lady Frederick 
is an Irish widow who disillusions a boy lover by 
letting him see her in the process of putting on her 
beauty. 

Just how Miss Barrymore is ever going to 
persuade us that she needs any aids for her beauty is 
a pretty problem. The smart epigrams of this play 
were soon town talk, and Mr. Maugham, the neglected, 
found himself suddenly besieged for more plays. He 
went down into his trunk, and up came “ Jack Straw ” 
for Charles Hawtrey, which John Drew is now playing 
in New York—playing very well, too. Then came “ Mrs. 
Dot ” for Marie Tempest, still more slight in dramatic 
texture, but made a success by Miss Tempest’s person- 
ality. We shall not see it in America till she brings it 
to us herself. And finally, in June, 1908, while these 
three were all paying him fat royalties, up came a 
fourth, “ The Explorer,” for Lewis Waller. That was 
more serious, and it failed. But when a man is get- 
ting at least $1000 a week for three other plays, he can 
still have a cab on rainy nights. 

By this time Mr. Maugham began to be interviewed. 
He denied that he wrote hastily. One play a year is 
his pace, he says. (Our own Clyde Fitch has written 
four in that space!) “I don’t know that I have ever 
considered the theoretical part of play-writing,” ‘he is 
quoted as saying. “A man can either write plays or 
he cannot. I must say there is a tremendous amount 
of nonsense talked about the serious drama. All that 
hifaluting chatter about ideals!” 

Well, Mr. Maugham’s plays—the ‘successful ones— 
are not very serious things, surely. But because a pop- 
gun can’t be the crack of doom, there is no reason 
for its somewhat aggressively declaring that there is 
no crack of doom. 
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The Very Newest Idea in 
Life Insurance 


Life Insurance Pavs the Rent and the 
Grocer’s Bills. 


Here is something really “different!” 
Just think of a Life Insurance Policy which 
enables you to leave to your wife a Monthly 
Income—a guaranteed sum which nothing 
can disturb, not affected by hard times, 
bad judgment in investments—which can- 
not be lost, depreciated, or stolen, but which 
will come to her regularly every month for 
20 years, or for her lifetime if. you want 
it so. Enabling her to adjust and meet 
the family expenditures, relieving her from 
all worry, and putting poverty out of reach. 

This is exactly what is accomplished by 
the New Monthly Income Policy just 
issued by The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, the very latest development of mod* 
ern life insurance. 

The demand for a policy of this kind 
must needs be great, for it relieves the wife 
and mother of the responsibilities of secur- 
ing a safe and profitable investment for 
the Life Insurance money, and assures her 
an income which comes to her in the way 
she is most capable of dealing with it and 
making the most of it. 

Give the American mother a_ fixed 
monthly income and she will keep the 
family together and the children in school 
when a man might utterly fail. Give her 
— income and she will keep inside 
of it. : 

With the New Monthly Income Policy 
of The Prudential the husband and father 
can provide Insurance Protection in the 
most practical and useful form, a Policy 
to pay the rent and the household bills. 

This covers the time occupied in the 
development and training of the youngest 
child. It provides for food, clothing, and 
education by a fixed, regular monthly pay- 
ment which cannot fail. 

The comparatively small cost at which 
this almost priceless provision for the wife 
and family can be made is another attrac- 
tive feature of this Newest Idea in Life 
Insurance. 

Fifty cents a day saved commencing at 
age 30, would give your wife an income of 
$50 a month for 20 years in Life Insurance, 
and The Prudential is entitled to great 
credit for presenting it-to the public.—*,* 





TS POPULARITY must 


be more than a passing 
fancy to have stood the 
test of 122 years. 


The Ale of Americans, for Americans, by Americans. 


Sinancial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _ Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 








Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankeks, No. 59 WALL STREET 





IN TWO FORMS 


Forthe Large Investor— 
The Coupon Gold Bond, is- 
sued in multiples of $100 at 
par: maturing in 10 years 
for the face value with 6 

per cent. interest payable semi-annu- 
ally : and with privilege of surren- 
der at any time before maturity, for 
its face value with 4 per eee nail 
‘The ccumulative 

Forthe Small Investor—jona,compelling the 

saving of small sums. Purchasable in ten yearly 

payments and maturing in either 10 or 15 years 

with a cash surrender value always in excess of 

all payments. om iis “4 : 
|___ That a safe 6 per cent. invest- 

We Contend ment should appeal to any In- 

vestor; and that the distinct promise to pay of a 

solvent and growing Company with assets of 

$1,600,000.00 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,250,000.00 constitutes a safe investment. 

W Co t od—That the three salient features 

é Lonle of the New York Central Real- 
ty Bond—Absolute Safety, Cash Availability 
and a six percentum profit—should commend it 
to the public as an ideal investment. 

Write us to-day. stating the form of Bond that appeals 
to you and we will be pleased to send you an interesting 
history of our Company, our Business and our Plans. 
And incidentally show you how to add from 25 per cent. to 
100 per cent. to your interest earnings. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
SUITE 1181, 1328 RROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000) 

We want agents in every city and offer a liberal proposi- 
tion to men of character. Write for particulars. 











The Lesson of Forest Fires 


THE widespread forest fires which have 
burned over and destroyed hundreds of 
thousands of acres of timber and property, 
to the value of millions in the Lake States, 
recall to memory other great forest fires 
which have attained historic importance. 

One of the earliest of these was the 
great Miramichi fire of 1825. It began 
its greatest destruction about one o’clock 
in the afternoon of October 7 of that year, 
at a place about sixty miles above the 
town of Newcastle, on the Miramichi 
River in New Brunswick. Before ten 
o'clock at night it was twenty miles be- 
low Neweastle. In nine hours it had de- 
stroyed a belt of forest eighty miles long 
and twenty-five miles wide. Over more 
than two and a half million acres almost 
every living thing was killed. Even the 
fish were afterward found dead in heaps 
on the river banks. Five hundred and 
ninety buildings were burned, and a num- 
ber of towns, including Newcastle, Chat- 
ham, and Douglastown, were destroyed. 
One hundred and sixty persons perished, 
and nearly a thousand head of stock. The 
loss from the Miramichi fire is estimated 
at $300,000, not including the value of the 
timber. 

In the majority of such forest fires as 
this the destruction of the timber is a 
more serious loss by far than that of the 
cattle and buildings, for it carries with it 
the impoverishment of a whole region for 
tens or even hundreds of years afterward. 
The loss of the stumpage value of the 
timber at the time of the fire is but a 
small part of the damage to the neighbor- 
hood. The wages that would have been 
earned in lumbering, added to the value 
of the produce that would have been pur- 
chased to supply the lumber camps, and 
the taxes that would have been devoted to 
roads and other public improvements, fur- 
nish a much truer measure of how much, 
sooner or later, it costs a region when 
its forests are destroyed by fire. 

The Peshtigo fire of October, 1871, was 
still more severe than the Miramichi. It 
covered an area of more than 2000 square 
miles in Wisconsin, and involved a loss 
in timber and other property of many 
millions of dollars. Between 1200 and 
1500 persons perished, including nearly 
half the population of Peshtigo, at that 
time a town of 2000 inhabitants. Other 
fires about the same time were most de- 
structive in Michigan. A strip some forty 
miles wide and 180 miles long, extending 
across the central part of the State from 
Lake Miehigan to Lake Huron, was 
devastated. The estimated loss in timber 
was about 4,000,000,000 feet board meas- 
ure, and in money over $10,000,000. Sev- 
eral hundred persons perished. 

In the early part of September, 1881, 
great fires covered more than 1800 square 
miles in various parts of Michigan. The 
estimated loss in property, in addition to 
many hundred thousand acres of valuable 
timber, was more than $2,300,000. Over 
5000 persons were made destitute, and the 
number of lives lost is variously estimated 
at from 150 to 500. 

The most destructive fire of more recent 
years was that which started near Hinck- 
ley, Minnesota, September 1, 1894. While 
the area burned over was less than in 
some other great fires, the loss of life 
and property was very heavy. Hinck- 
ley and six.other towns were destroyed, 
about 500 lives were lost, more than 
2000 persons were left destitute, and the 
estimated loss in property of various 
kinds was $25,000,000. Except for the 
heroic conduct of locomotive engineers and 
other railroad men, the loss of life would 
have been much greater. 

This fire was all the more deplorable, 
because it was wholly unnecessary. For 
many days before the high wind came and 
drove- it into uncontrollable fury it was 
burning slowly close to the town of Hinck- 
ley and could have been put out. 

Nothing could better call the attention 
of thinking people to the necessity for the 
preservation of our natural resources than 
the great forest fires which have played 
such havoe this summer. It is doubtful 
if the losses for the year 1908 will ever 
be fully known, but a conservative esti- 
mate by Dr. W. J. McGee, Erosion Ex- 
pert, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, places the aggregate loss in all 
parts of the country during these months 
of conflagration at $1,000,000 a day. 

In nearly every instance, probably in 
every instance, these devastating fires 
might have been prevented if the various 
States had provided an adequate number 
of men to patrol the woods and arrest all 
such fires in their inecipiency. and _ if 
lumbermen and other users of the forest 
were careful to dispose of brush after 
logging so as to prevent the spread of 
fires. 

Uncle Sam has had a lot of work to do 
on his national forests in the fire-fighting 
line this year, but. his work has shown 
good results. Exclusive of the salaries of 
forest officers, the work of putting down 
fires on the national forests for the year 
has cost the government $30,000. This 
means protecting approximately 168,000,- 
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000 acres. The value of the timber de- 
stroyed will not be known until the fire 
reports are made at the end of the year, 
though it is estimated that it will be 
larger than last year. But it will be insig- 
nificant when compared with the appalling 
fire losses outside of the national forests 
on unprotected areas, or with the de- 
struction which would have come to the 
timber in the national forests had they 
not been protected. 

These results have come through the in- 
creased efficiency of fire patrol and meth- 
ods of fighting fire. and through the co- 
operation of settlers and users of forests 
who understand that the forests are their 
property, and that a loss from fire is a 
personal one. By posting fire notices and 
giving advice the government has secured 
co-operation from the outside, which may 
be said to be as important an agency in 
reducing the loss from forest fires as is 
the perfection of machinery for fighting 
these fires. 

After timber is cut the regulations re- 
quire brush to be compactly piled at a 
safe distance from living trees. Some- 
times this brush is burned under direction 
of a forest officer; but even if it is allowed 
to stand no fire that starts finds fuel by 
which it can spread. 

The national forests are constantly 
patroHed by a picked force of rangers 
and guards. The present summer force 
of such rangers and guards, whose main 
duty is fire patrol, is 1351 men; the aver- 
age area that each is required to protect 
is 121,506 acres. It is fully understood 
that this area is altogether too large, and 
just as soon as funds are available to per- 
mit of the employment of a larger force 
of men the area will be reduced. 

In order to provide rapid means of 
travel between the various parts of the 
national forests, and to facilitate the 
massing of large forces of men to fight 
fires, as well as to furnish vantage points 
from which the fires may be fought sue- 
cessfully, 160 miles of road and 3300 miles 
of trail were built during the last fiscal 
year. In several cases fire-breaks from 
fifteen to one hundred feet in width have 
been constructed, from which all timber 
and inflammable material are removed, to 
furnish obstacles to the spread of fire, or 
straight lines of defence in fighting the 
fire once started. Several miles of such 
fire-breaks now exist on the national for- 
ests in southern California, where it is 
especially important that the forest cover 
on the watersheds of important irrigation 
streams be protected. 

Telephone lines have been constructed 
connecting ranger stations with the head- 
quarters of the forest, in order that 
fires may be reported and promptly ex- 
tinguished. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, 3500 miles of telephone line 
were constructed in the national forests. 

Just as rapidly as possible, each nation- 
al forest is supplied with shovels, axes, 
and other tools which are distributed over 
the forests, and tool-boxes are placed at 
points where there is the greatest danger 
of fire and where they can be easily 
reached by trail. Field-glasses are also 
furnished, since their use in discovering 
small fires at a considerable distance has 
proved very helpful. 

Upon the basis of the forest service 
experience on the national forests on which 
the total administration per acre, in- 
eluding fire patrol, amounts to only one 
cent, the whole forest area of the United 
States‘ could be protected from fire at a 
total cost of less than $3,000,000. This 
would save an annual loss of $20,000,000 
for timber alone, to say nothing of the 
encrmous loss of life, the loss to new tree 
growth, the loss of soil fertility, the 
damage to river courses and adjacent farm 
country, and the depreciation in forest 
wealth and land values. 





Hoodoo Upon Hoodoo 


THE superstitious man sat wilting his 
two-for-a-quarter collar. He had some 
money to bet on the election, and he was 
anxious to know on whom to put it. The 
Democrats never had a show. William J. 
Bryan’s name contained thirteen letters 
and so did John Worth Kern. As to 
the Republicans, William Howard Taft 
seemed absolutely immune, but his run- 
ning-mate had an awful hoodoo. James 
S. Sherman had thirteen letters, and with 
the candidate’s middle name, Schoolcraft, 
spelled out, the fateful number twenty- 
three -was reached. Thirteen put the 
hoodoo in like manner on Eugene W. 
Chapin, Aaron 8. Watkins, Thomas EF. 
Watson, and Thomas L. Hisgen, and the 
superstitious man decided, with a sigh, to 
put his money on the Socialists. But of 
a sudden his eyes struck a newspaper 
heading “ Socialist Debs.” Feverishly he 
glaneed at the number of letters, then 
chased out after a European sailing-list. 
“The days of this country’s existence are 
limited,” he cried over his shoulder. 


W. H. Suaw. 





“It’s Birds Sure” 


Dog and Man know it. 
The man also knows that his ‘ 
shells are right because they 
are loaded with powder 
manufactured by 


the name that guarantees 


excellence. Du Pont brands 


are: 

Shotgun Smokeless 
DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE" 

“NEW E. C. (Improved)” 

Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING" 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


Insist on having all your shells 
loaded with Du Pont brands. 


E. I. DU PONT. DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest_ you—Fac-similes of 
OFFER Portraits of Winners of National 
Field Trial Championships. Write 

Dept.G, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


Clark’s Cruises ,°f “‘Arabic’”’ '6;°°° 


Feb. 4, Orient: Oct. 16, '09, Feb. 5, °10, Cruises Round 
the World. Fall Tours, 08, Round the World. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


FOR @ MEN 














STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“SME The Name is stamped 
on every loop — Be sure it’s 


there - 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, ROR 
UNFASTENS 
Worn All Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
mee” REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES mem 
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Editor: “My dear sir, we can’t publish stuff like this. 
all—it’s an escape of gas.” 
Poet :- “ Ah, I see-—something wrong with the metre.” 


Why, it’s not verse at 


—From ‘‘ The Sketch.” 
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More than a Custom Shoe— 
You can get style and fit and wear in 
( almost any $5.00 shoe. 
Y But can you get fullest measure of comfort? 
| A custom shoe designed by Charles K. Sharood, 
a practical shoemaker, with a special view to 
foot-comfort is a 


oN“ 
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$5.00 Shoe 


CHARLES K. SHAROOD The soles are formed by a skilful combination of antiseptic 
felt, elastic leather, and waterproof canvas laid over cork. They give buoyant 
life to the tread and keep you feeling always fresh. You 
will not need overshoes or rubbers if you wear the Sharood 
R E-Z $5.00 Shoe. Your feet are proof against cold and 
dampness in them. R £-Z Pneumatic Soles are soft and 
flexible from first to last so that the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 
Shoe requires no breaking-in. Try a pair and see. 

Most live dealers have them. If yours hasn’t them 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 


copy of our R E-Z Style po and a pair of 
Sharood’s R E-Z Shoe Laces FR 


SHAROOD —— CORPORATION 
355 a i _ST. EMA, | MINN. & 








HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel 
catering both to permanent and _ transient 
patronage. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun 
Parlor, Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. 
No other hotel can offer the same luxury, 
comfort, and elegant surroundings as the 
Majestic at so low a cost to its patrons. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 






























~S ~ A Dexrex " 


Please send one copy—“A Better Day's Work” 
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Sent 
With Our 


Compliments 


AValuable Book 


Interesting as a novel — instructive as a text-book. It gives 
the history of accounting, starting from before the time when 
contracts were recorded by notches on a stick. Gives in 
concrete form hundreds of suggestions for short-cuts in 
accounting, and new ways for handling detail that will help 
any business man —- president, manager or clerk — to attain to 
a better day’s work. It is not a Burrough’s Catalogue. It 
is a result of scholarly research and business experience which 
you'll read with pleasure and profit. It’s worthy of a place in 
your library. Write for it—on your letterhead —or use coupon. 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine ont of every ten adding and listing machines made are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved methods discussed in 
the book and in use to-day. 

No matter what your business is, a Burroughs will be of incalculable 
help to you. There are 58 styles of Burroughs, oe to every businéss 
from the country grocery to the city bank. It will take care of all the 
brain-numbing details quickly and accurately, and leave time for you 
and your clerks to get other things done. It excels an, expert in all 
kinds of numerical operations 
with ape arm mistakes. 

prove this and show 
wy nape a is better 
tl adding - 
+ mg 4 construction cad 
efficiency by an adequate 


Free Trial 
in your office. When you 





Topics Discussed 
How, fhe Sone Age Man 
Beginnings of Mathematics and 
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Compliments 
Machine Co., 












The Abacus and other caleu- 
lating devi 
Business Practice in Ancient 
ylon 
Origin of the “‘Carbon Copy” 
Charles Babbage’s “Difference 
Engine” 


Birth ¢. the Modern Adding 


achine 


Short Cut Suggestions: 


Daily Cash Balances 
Stock Records and Inventories 
Comparative Statements of 


How a Trial Balance Can be 
Handled with Accuracy and 
ickness 
Recapitulation of Sales in a 
Retail and Wholesale Store 
How to Handle Monthly 
tements 
Proving yor Daily Postings 
—A Prevention of Trial 
Balance Troubles 
A Shorter and Better Way to 
Handle Cash Received 
Checking Invoices by Machin- 


ery 
Handling a Pay Roll With 
Quick Accuracy 
Getting Cost of Day Labor 
Labor Costs by Jobs — A 
Shorter Way 
Material Cost by Jobs 
Finding Cost of Pieces 
Cotton Invoices Made in one- 
third the Time 


Saving rae aire, in A in Ty and 


Hapdng Aden Ft In- 
ches and Fractions of Inches 


Harper's Weekly, Oct. 10 


Burroughs Adding 


Mich. 












ite f. tary 
eo for, Sq eng od 4 A Ray x! for Reconciling 
Work,” ask also for infor- Adds — Dita 
mation about the Burroughs, and Minutes in Les Time 
state nature of your Checking by Grand Totals 
Hand or Burroughs Adding Machine Co. —— a 
Electrically Operated Detroit, Michigan vhs 
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A 
NEW NOVEL 








STRIKING 


A Spirit in Prison 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of 


** The Garden of Allah,’’ ‘‘ The Call of the Blood.”’ 


ERE is, at last, another “Garden of Allah” 

—a book with all the atmospheric power 

of Hichens’s great masterpiece. A 
SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder work 
with the charm of a fresh, new story. The 
scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as its 
skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy’s 
people, its shores and islands, are brought to all 
but sight and sound in these pages. The love 
story involves an English woman, her husband 


and her daughter in a gripping way. 





Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75 
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